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“Could’nt you find any eggs, dear?” a 
woman asked her little city niece who was 
visiting her on her farm. 

“No, auntie,” said the child, “the hens 
were scratching all around as hard as they 
could, but they hadn’t found a single egg.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Strange,” said the first tramp medi- 
tatively, “how few of our youthful dreams 
ever come true!” 

“Oh, I dunno,” said his companion; “I 
remember when I used to dream about 
wearin’ long trousers, and now I guess I 
wear ’em longer than any one else in the 
country.”—London Opinion. 


‘“‘What’s the matter, little girl,” asked a 
stranger of a child he found weeping bit- 
terly. 

*“T can’t find my mamma.” 

“When you’re out with your mother you 
should hang on to her skirts. Then you 
wouldn’t get lost.” 

“I’m too little. T can’t reach them.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


A little slum child was enjoying his first 
glimpse of a pastoral life. The setting sun 
was gilding the grass and roses of the old- 
fashioned garden, and on a little stool he 
sat beside the farmer’s wife, who was 
plucking a chicken. 

He watched the operation gravely for 
some time. Then he spoke: 

“Do yer take off their clothes every night, 
lidy ?’—Blighty. 


An emigrant ship was wrecked and many 
survivors landed on the Falkland Islands. 
When the news reached home the minister 
of a church to which some of the emigrants 
had belonged included in the service a 
prayer for the victims of the wreck. 

Being a very cautious man, he worded 
his prayer in this way: 

“Be with our brethren stranded in the 
Falkland Islands which are situated in the 
South Atlantic Ocean.”—Ezchange. 


On Johnny’s first day at school he was 
given a registration card on which his 
mother was to write his birth record. The 
following day he arrived without the regis- 
tration slip. “Johnny,” said the teacher, 
“you must bring an excuse for being tardy 
and don’t forget the slip about when you 
were born.” All out of breath the next day 
Johnny rushed in, holding a note from his 
mother. “Teacher,” he gasped, “I brought 
the excuse for being tardy, but I forgot the 
one for being born.”—New York Globe. 


A young dandy was walking down a 
street, when he was overtaken by a dog 
that began to snap at his heels. Its mistress 
made no effort to call it off, so he turned 
and gave the dog an admonitory kick. 

“Brute!” cried the woman, “kick a little 
defenseless animal! That little creature 
is a pet, and is not accustomed to such 
treatment.” 

“I beg your pardon, madam. I did not 
mean to hurt your dog. But you should 
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Van der Weyde 


The First Time It Was Ever Said 


“Nothing can settle our affairs so expeditiously as a declaration for independence. ... ‘The 
United States of America’ will sound as pompously in the world and in history as ‘the kingdom 
of Great Britain.’”—Thomas Paine, 1737-1809. 


If George Washington was the Father of his Country, Thomas Paine, whatever may or may’ not have 
been his religious beliefs and his general way of life, may be called the Father of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. At a time when the colonies were worrying aiong with supplications and petitions to the King, 
and when George Washington himself was still a loyal British subject, Thomas Paine, the son of some un- 
obtrusive English Quakers, launched the heresy of his “Common Sense,” a pamphlet setting forth in unmis- 
takable terms the arguments for and the need of American independence. The Declaration of Independence 
as it now stands goes straight back to “Common Sense” as its source. George Washington was not slow in 
saying, from his sober standpoint, that Paine had set down “sound doctrine and unanswerable reasoning.” 

Thruout his life Paine’s path was marked by controversy and agitation. He was a born contro- 
versialist, a born disturber of the established order; he had a lively and versatile originality. “Common 
Sense” was his first bomb; his next was “The Rights of Man,” published, amidst furious excitement, in an- 
swer to Burke’s calmly British point of view expressed in “Reflections on the Revolution in France.” His 
last great stroke was “The Age of Reason,” a passionate statement of eighteenth century’ religious heresy 
and unbelief. This, more than any other thing, darkened his reputation in history for generations to come; 
to this day, if people know nothing else about Thomas Paine, they can say readily that he was an “atheist” 


—whereas his religious unorthodoxy was only one expression of the restless and radical mind that planted 
the seed of our independence. 
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“The future belongs to the nation that owns the most oil.’—Premier Briand 


This Changing World 


By Edwin E. Siosson 
VII—F luid Fuel 


has progressed toward lighter and more mobile ma- 

terial. The first steam engines were fed with solid 
wood or coal and most of them still are. But petroleum has 
been found superior to solid fuel and now steamers and 
locomotives are using it wherever they can. In 1876 came 
‘a discovery that ranks next to the discovery of the steam 
engine, that is, the discovery of how to do without the 
steam engine. Instead of burning coal or oil to make steam 
in a big boiler and then turn this steam into a cylinder to 
push the piston, Dr. N. A. Otto invented an engine in 
which an inflammable gas is mixed with air in the cylinder 
itself and ignited there, so making the gaseous products of 
combustion, raised to high temperature by the explosion, 
do the pushing. This means a gain in efficiency of 300 or 
400 per cent and a much greater gain in convenience and 
compactness. The fuel of an internal combustion engine 
may be natural or artificial gas, vaporized gasoline as in 
the ordinary automobile engine, or sprayed petroleum as 
in the Diesel engine. 

The next step ahead is to do away with fuel of any sort 
and use sun power directly, but nobody knows how to do 
this economically except the green leaves and they will 
not tell us. 

The successive stages, therefore, in the rarefaction of our 
fuel may be put down in this fashion: 

Solid Liquid : Gaseous Immaterial 

coal : oil gas light 

A correspondent complains that in enumerating all pos- 
sible sources of 


Sm man took to using fuel to do his hard work he 


power shaft of the engine. So if the manufacturer 
takes out the belting and instead connects each machine 
with a wire carrying an electric current, he may have 
gained in economy and convenience, but he has not added 
to his power for the same steam engine or water wheel 
must drive the dynamo to provide the current as used to 
run the shaft and belting. The electric dynamo and motor, 
tho among the latest of man’s inventions, are the most 
nearly perfect. Within a few years after their invention 
they had reached nearly the limit of their theoretical ca- 
pacity. A good dynamo will convert 96 per cent of the 
energy of a drive wheel into the energy of an electric cur- 
rent and a good motor will reverse this transformation 
with the same efficiency. These machines are then prac- 
tically perfect and there is almost no improvement possible 
in them except in size, weight, appearance, etc. Compare 
the dynamo which wastes less than 5 per cent of the 
energy fed into it with the steam engine, a hundred years 
older, that still wastes 85 per cent. 

But however superior a transformer of energy the 
dynamo may be, it is no more an originator of energy 
than the steam engine. You can never get out of a ma- 
chine more than you put into it and, in the case of the 
steam engine, not nearly so much. So whether we install 
a dynamo run by a water-wheel or a steam engine run by 
coal or a gas engine run by petroleum, we must look up to 
the sun as the source of the power. Yet when we discuss 
the question of what is to be done after our oil and coal 
runs low we often hear folks say complacently “Never 

mind, we will 
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primary motive power. Even if we harnessed all the water 
falls there would still be need for coal. There is much exag- 
gerated expectation in the popular mind of what may be 
expected from water power. Steinmetz has calculated the 
extreme limits of “America’s Energy Supply” in the Gen- 
eral Electrical Review for July, 1918. By taking the total 
yearly rainfall of the continent of North America between 
the latitudes of 30 and 50 degrees and multiplying by the 
average hight of the land above the sea he finds that the 
total energy derived from running down all this water to 
the sea-level would be about one billion kilo-watt-years. 
But part of this water has to go to the crops or we should 
have nothing to eat. We must have a little to drink and we 
ought to take a bath occasionally. There will be a lot lost 
by evaporation and we cannot count on our water motors 
turning more than 60 per cent of the fall into driving 
power. Making deductions for all these we have left 230,- 
000,000 kilo-watt-years as the total theoretical maximum 
energy derivable from the precipitation of water on the 
whole of our country. 

And what a country this would be turned into one big 
power plant. No Niagara for bridal couples. Nowhere a 
babbling brook or free flowing river. Nothing but reser- 
voirs, dams and tunnels with turbines whirling down in the 
dark and purring dynamos at the tops. Every raindrop 
made to give up every bit of energy it possessed before be- 
ing allowed to escape: to the open sea. No spray permitted 
to leap in glory and make rainbows, for this would be a 
waste of energy. A world all work and no play. 

But note that even if this quite impossible and very un- 
desirable state of affairs should come to pass and all the 
water be set ‘to work, it would no more than equal our 
present consumption of 
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water-gas. Instead of digging a shaft and tunnels he would 
have small drill holes put down to the coal. Thru some of 
these a mixture of air and steam could be sent down and 
thru others the resulting gases, carbon monoxide and hy- 
drogen, would come up and be used in gas engines on the 
spot while the power was conveyed by electric wires to 
wherever it was wanted. Thus coal left in the mines as 
pillars and seams too thin to work could be utilized. 

This scheme of underground combustion of coal may be 
chimerical, but the British are seriously considering the 
distillation of coal at the shaft-head as a measure for the 
economizing of fuel and the saving of the by-products, 
such as ammonia for fertilizer, coal-tar for dyes and benzol 
for automobiles. Admiral Dumas, secretary of the Royal 
Commission on Oil Fuel, said last year: “I would like to 
see a government official hanged on every lamp-post where 
gas is burned because benzol goes up with the flame,” for 
he predicted that “there will.be such a shortage of motor 
fuel in 1922 that the great majority of private users will 
have to put away their cars.” 

Foreseeing such a shortage the British Government and 
British capitalists have been active of late in securing con- 
trol of all available oil fields. A few years ago Great Brit- 
ain, possessing a fifth of the land of the world and all “the 
subject main,” held less than 5 per cent of the world’s oil 
supply. Now Sir E. Mackay Edgar claims in the London 
Times that British capitalists control all known and prob- 
able oil fields outside the United States except some in 
Mexico and Central America, and he concludes: 

I estimate that if their present curve of production, especially 
of high-grade products, is maintained, Americans in ten years 
will be under the necessity of importing 500,000,000 barrels of 
oil yearly at $2 a barrel, 





energy, from steam and 
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a very low figure, and 
that means an annual 
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use every foot-pound of 
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it, we would now have 
reached the limit of our 
civilization. No more 
progress. No more 
population. No more 
wealth. 

But on the other 
hand, suppose the 
dream that I sketched 
in an earlier article 
should come true and 
an engine be invented 
that would catch the 
sun’s rays and fix their 
energy as does. the 
green leaf, then we 
could get from our 
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pockets. 

The reason why 
world power in com- 
merce or war has come 
to depend upon the pos- 
session of petroleum is 
the. invention of the 
Diesel engine by which 
crude petroleum can be 
consumed inside the 
cylinder as gasoline is 
in the ordinary internal 
combustion engine. The 
piston first compresses 
the air to some 500 
pounds per square inch 
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which raises its tem- 


arid lands alone 13,- This combined Diesel and steam engine was invented by W. J. Still to perature over a thou- 


10.000.0 ae _ utilize the waste heat of the Diesel engine. The hot gases of combustion 
000,000,000 kilo-watt are carried by pipes through water and the water further heated by being heit. Ther. the oil is i 
years. jacketed around the combustion cylinder where the oil and air are burning. “©! +2€@ the oll 1s In- 

The steam so produced is used in a steam engine. 


This is allowing 
that the supposed solar 
engine has an efficiency of only 10 per cent, and yet it 
would mean that our power, which is our wealth, would be 
fifty times as great as that we are now enjoying. So Steiri- 
metz concluded: “Here would be the great source of energy 
for the future.” , 

But until that happy day comes when solar rays can 
be turned directly into active work, the best we can do is 
to feed internal combustion engines with gasified fuel. The 
late Sir William Ramsay, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of London, proposed to save the expense, not 
merely of the transportation of coal, but also of the mining 
of it, by turning the coal-bed itself into a vast producer of 





sand degrees Fahren- 


jected and takes fire: 
The Diesel engine is 
three or four times as efficient as a steam engine and re- 
quires no boilers or bunkers, no stokers or shovelers. The 
elaborate system of coaling stations, which England has 
established around the world at the cost of much money 
and fighting, is no longer sufficient to maintain her 
supremacy of sea, for a vessel with Diesel engines can go 
round the world with what oil she can carry or can re- 
plenish her supply in the open ocean from a friendly 
tanker. ‘The Diesel ship seems likely to supersede the 
steamship for swift sailing and the British shipyards are 
going in for their manufacture on a large scale. 

Before the war the largest [Continued on page 63 





Stranded 


A True Sea-Yarn of “Granny Knots” and Contraband 
By James H. Williams, Able Seaman 


American steam freighter “Aleusia” on Alacran Reef 

off the east coast of Mexico on the night of Septem- 
ber 24, 1919, has never been officially determined, because 
so far as her crew are aware the incidents of the disaster 
have never been investigated. 

Ever since the stranding, refloating and rebuilding of 
the “Aleusia” the members of her deck crew have always 
felt themselves passively guilty of involuntary complicity 
in a deliberate crime. It is at the earnest and repeated re- 
quest of certain of my ex-shipmates that I have consented 
to narrate for publication the principal incidents of this 
otherwise mysterious event, to relieve their minds of any 
lingering doubts of personal culpability. 

One day during the first week in September, 1919, I ran 
afoul of my old friend and fellow seaman, Martin Strand, 
on South Street in the port of New York. At that time 
Martin was serving as bosun on the steamship “Aleusia,” 
and was ashore on the lookout for competent seamen to 
complete her deck crew. After an exchange of salutations, 
Martin proposed that I should ship with him for an autumn 
cruise to Mexico and return via the West Indies. Later 
the same day Martin convoyed me on board in company 
with an old West Coast sailor whom he had somehow en- 
ticed, and with us two completed his deck crew, which he 
had been a week in selecting. 

When we arrived on board we were greeted by the loud 
call of a rough and ready bunch of reckless old shellbacks 
whom I had not seen or heard of in so many years I had 
long since ceased to spin yarns about them. 

This vociferous reception was a genuine surprise to me. 
I had expected on boarding the “Aleusia” to find the usual 
collection of training ship recruits, but to be greeted by 
such a wild bunch of irrepressible old windjammers was 
certainly exhilarating as well as reassuring, and I men- 
tally concluded that come what might, the “Aleusia” was 
not to be rated as a schoolship, and that our prospective 
voyage was not to be a yachting cruise nor a Quaker 
Sunday School excursion for the benefit of seasick 
“sailors.” 

At the time we ‘signed she was under charter to the 
Mexico and Caribbean Steamship Co. for a voyage to 
Mexico and return via one or more ports in the West 
Indies. 

The class of ships of which the “Aleusia” was a fairly 
representative type were originally designed for the vast 
lumber trade, which is a special traffic on the Great Lakes. 
Owing to their shallow form of construction they can skim 
around wherever the ground is a little bit damp and float 
off with as much cargo on a ten or fifteen foot draught as a 
deep keel ship of the ordinary type drawing twenty-five or 
thirty fect. Of course, owing to their broad beam, bluff bows 
and flat bottoms they are rather low in speed, but not more 
so than the ordinary tramp. 

The “Aleusia” was equipped with two pole masts and 
the usual complement of derricks and deck winches also for 
handling heavy freight. She was an oil firer, and was 
equipped with electric lights and signals thruout; she also 
carried a complete wireless outfit, but strange to say no 
operator. The first thing that struck me as peculiar about 
this particular ship was the unusual care exercized in the 
selection of her crew. “Old timers are what we want here,” 
Martin Strand, the bos’n, explained. “We wouldn’t carry 
them young paper sailors for ballast.” The master had 
given Martin his own time and a free hand in selecting 


Ts actual reason for the mysterious stranding of the 


a crew among his acquaintances, men of known reputation 
on the water front. 

At that period there was one item of contraband traffic 
more desirable from the point of view of certain unscrupu- 
lous shipmongers than legitimate trade; and that was 
smuggling arms into Mexico. 

A short time previous, it will be recalled, the exporta- 
tion of ammunition and arms from the United States into 
Mexico had been prohibited by Presidential decree. The 
border had been closed as effectually as possible against 
smugglers and gun-runners, but it was not so easy to close 
the seaports. 

While our cargo was being loaded at New York, a per- 
sistent rumor- gained currency along the waterfront that 


the “Aleusia” was a gun-runner. We paid but little atten- | 


tion at the time, but subsequent events amply convinced 
us that they had been founded on a basis of fact. 

When the “Aleusia” swung out of her berth in the East 
River she was loaded to capacity with a heavy cargo, in- 
cluding machinery, boilers, shafting, structural iron plates, 
oil piping, automobiles, pianos, hardware, furniture, dry 
goods, foodstuffs, and miscellaneous freight of many sorts 
for beam filling. In addition to all this we carried a partial 
deckload of roller tanks and large casks all bearing 
mysterious private and undecipherable symbols which none 
but the initiated could read. 

The “Aleusia” left New York on September i7, 1919. 
We departed under the most favorable weather conditions 
and confidently looked forward to the end of a speedy and 
prosperous voyage within two months. 

Our skipper, Cap’n Shoals, was a smooth, ruddy-faced, 
thick-set old Englishman. He was low in the hoist and 
broad in the beam, and bluff in the bilge, and squat in his 
floor timbers; and looked like a rural deacon away from 
home. 


HE “Aleusia” was rated an eight-knot ship, but, being 

badly out of condition, could make scarcely seven. As 
Long Barney expressed it, “she could go a long ways in a 
long, long time.” But fine weather favored us day after day 
without change, and we plodded sturdily along, making 
reasonably good time, until our voyage was suddenly and 
unaccountably interrupted by the mysterious stranding of 
our ship on Alacran Reef, sixty miles off the coast of 
Mexico, at forty-seven minutes past 8 o’clock on the 
evening of September 24. 

To the majority of the crew, who were below at the 
time, the shock of disaster came as sudden and unexpect- 
edly as a black squall from a blue sky. 

That the stranding of the ship was not due either to the 
presence of obscuring mist or heavy weather is absolutely 
certain. That it was not accidental is proven by the fact 
that the watch on deck were all wide awake at the time, 
and by the still more convincing fact that the captain him- 
self had mounted the bridge just ten minutes before the 
disaster and was in personal command, and directing the 
course when the ship struck. 

We had enjoyed perfect weather conditions thruout the 
now interrupted passage from New York. Morning and 
afternoon sights as well as mid-day observations of the 
sun had been taken regularly every day for a week. The 
patent log had been read regularly and corrected for errors 
every two hours since leaving Sandy Hook. We carried all 
the latest and most approved navigating instruments, and 
a locker full of the latest charts. [Continued on page 60 
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One of the waiting lines before a food distributing station furnishes ample kore? for study of Polish types. Compare, for 


instance, the serious pretty little girl looking straight out 


The Light of 


of the picture with any one of the usual bad little boys 


Common Day 


By Edward A. Steiner 


ARL Emil Francois called the countries east of 
CC Germany, “Half Asia.” To him the line between the 

two continents was not geographic but cultural, for 
he noticed the change from order and cleanliness to rutted 
roadways, poorly tilled farms, dilapidated villages, slovenly 
cities and wretched hotels. 

The saying “When West met East the West began to 
scratch” is not elegant but alas, true, as every traveler 
knows, who has ventured far east of Berlin. 

Whatever one may say of the German rule in the east, 
the fact remains that it has pushed “Half Asia” a good 
many hundreds of miles back, and there have been good 
roads, well-tilled fields, neat vil- 
lages, decent hotels and no ver- 


house officers. The difference between Stench and Bench 
is, that at the latter, one has to walk a full quarter of a 
mile to the customs house, that the officers are a little less 
thorough in examining one’s baggage, and that they are 
infinitely more careful about scanning one’s passport. 
Fortunately mine was in order, but how awful had it not 
been, for I should have had to spend the night at either 
Bench or Stench. 

Now I really was in free and united Poland; I knew it 
because Polish soldiers were crowding the train and. my 
cozy corner was occupied by a Polish officer. When the sky 
began to grow gray I looked out upon a typical Polish 

landscape, made more pathetic 








min. By the peace of Versailles 


and miserable by the war. Here 
was the Eastern Front. 


the former province of Posen has 
gone to Poland, a decision with 
which one cannot quarrel; never- 
theless “Half Asia” is creeping 
westward and makes itself pain- 
fully apparent three hours after 
Berlin is left behind on a train 


This is the fifth of a series of articles 
on the New Europe which Dr. Steiner 
prepared for The Independent as he 
travelled about visiting the European 
relief stations of the American 
Friends Service Committee of Phila- 
delphia. The first of the articles, 
“The Story of the Steerage,” appeared 
in the issue of May 14, “Patches of 


In Belgium and France one 
sees at least noble ruins, and 
posterity will have its thrill in 
looking upon damaged cathedrals 
and demolished castles; the latter 
indeed often gaining in beauty by 
having been shot to pieces. 

There are no ruins on the 





which does not exert itself to 
leave Germany. 
“oligo Peace,” May 21, 
The German border ends at hee Chaine” 
Stench, and I should remember ' 


Clouds,” June 18 


it even if it were not so unpleas- 








June 4, and “Shifting 


Eastern Front, only devastation. 
There is nothing for the eye of 
pleasure or pleasuratle pain. 
Here and there new thatches, to 


“Nothing to Lose 








ant a name, for it was midnight 








when, with bag and baggage, I - 
had to leave a fairly comfortable corner in my car and stand 
waiting two hours, before the customs house formalities 
were over. The Germans performed the task courteously 
but thoroughly and if it was unpleasant and fatiguing, it 
served one right for leaving so good a country for Poland. 

Thirty minutes after I had struggled back to my com- 
fortable seat in the car, we arived at Bench, where the 
Polish customs office is located. Stench and Bench rhyme, 
but nothing about them does; therefore it seemed wise to 
put many kilometers between German and Polish customs 
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show that life has begun again 
its normal round, a group of 
crosses with German names inscribed where men have 
fallen, or died in their tracks; swamps claiming untilled 
fields, a few miserable villages sunk in the mud, peasants 
and Jews riding in wretched carts to market. Then the 
tracks multiply; there are low houses, high chimneys and 
church steeples; and we pull into Warsaw, the capital of 
Poland. 

Ten years ago I looked down upon this same square. 
The Russian Church with its bulbous bell tower had just 
been completed and the sun shone [Continued on page 58 
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Robert S. Brookings 
Nicholas Murray Butler 
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Charles Evans Hughes 


By Hamilton Holt 


ENTLEMEN: 


On October 14, 1920, two weeks before the presi- 

dential election, you signed your names to a manifesto 
to the American people. In that manifesto you urged 
the voters to elect Mr. Harding on the assurance that he 
would bring the United States into the existing League of 
Nations. You did not say that you hoped or believed Mr. 
Harding would do this. You gave an explicit guarantee. 
You declared: 


The question between the candidates is not whether our 
country shall join in such an association. It is whether we shall 
join under an agreement containing the exact provisions nego- 
tiated by President Wilson at Paris, or under an agreement 
which omits or modifies some of those provisions that are very 
objectionable to great numbers of the American people. 

And again: 


We have reached the conclusion that the true course to bring 
America into an effective league to preserve peace is not by in- 
sisting’ with Mr. Cox upon the acceptance of such a provision 
as Article X, thus prolonging the unfortunate situation created 
by Mr. Wilson’s insistence upon that article, but by frankly 
calling upon the other nations to agree to changes in the pro- 
posed agreement which will obviate this vital objection and other 
ebjections less the subject of dispute. 


And finally, and most conclusively: 

The conditions of Europe make it’ essential that the stabilizing 
effect of the treaty already made between the European powers 
shall not be:lost by them and that the necessary changes be made 
by changing the terms of that treaty rather than by beginning 
entirely anew. : 

That. course Mr. Harding is willing to fellow. 

It-is néw over a year since Mr. Harding was nominated 
for the Presidency. It is nine months since he was elected. 
It is five months since he assumed office. The United States 
is, still outside the existing League of Nations and not one 
step has been taken, so far as the American public is 
informed, to formulate the changes and amendments in 
the League of Nations Covenant which this Government 
considers as essential conditions of its adherence. 

On the contrary, President Harding has repudiated the 
entire Covenant of the League of Nations without regard 
lo any possible changes or amendments. In his address to 
Congress on April 12, 1921, he declared: 

In the existing League of Nations, world governing with its 
super-powers, this republic will have no part. There can be no 
inisinterpretation, and there will be no betrayal of the delib- 
crate expression of the American people in the recent election; 
and, settled in our decision for ourselves, it is only fair to say 
to the world.in general, and to our associates in war in particu- 
lar, that the League Covenant can have no sanction by us. 

Ambassador Harvey, the chosen spokesman of the Ad- 
ministration on the Supreme Council of the Allied and 
Associated Powers, has stated without contradiction in the 
name of the President: 

The present Government could not, without betrayal of its 
creators and masters, and will not, I can assure you, have any- 
thing ‘whatsoever to do with the League or any commission or 
committee appointed by it or responsible to it, directly or in- 
direetly, openly or furtively. 


But at the same time that President Harding repudiated 
ihe existing League of Nations he promised the establish- 
ment of a new “Association” of nations. In his address to 
Congress he said: 

With the super-governing League definitely rejected, and with 
the world so informed, and with that status of peace proclaimed 
at home, we may proceed to negotiate the covenanted relation- 
ships so essential to the recognition of all the rights everywhere 
of our own nation and play our full part in joining the peoples 
of the world in the pursuits of peace once more. 

The American public has waited patiently for many 
weeks. It is still uninformed as to the nature of these 
“covenanted relationships.” So far as is known not a 
single practical step has yet been taken to establish this 
new “association” of nations, unless possibly the forth- 
coming disarmament conference is intended to be the germ 
of the Harding Association. 

In view of. the record of the Administration many have 
come to suspect that you and those who accepted your 
assurance that the Republican Administration was not 
hostile to the principle of the League of Nations have been 
betrayed and repudiated; that the “bitter enders” are in 
control at Washington; and that the United States will 
not be permitted to enter any effective league or associa- 
tion of nations during the lifetime of the present Ad- 
ministration. 

The American people still look to you to see to it that 
the assurances you made to them last October are realized. 
With leadership goes responsibility. I, therefore, respect- 
fully ask you collectively or severally to give the public 
explicit answers to the following three questions: 

First—Do you still maintain that President Harding will bring 
the United States into the existing League of Nations? If so 
(a) when and (b) on what conditions? 

Second—If not, are you urging President Harding to organize 
a new association of Nations? Will he do so? If so (a) when do 
you think the American people should be informed of its nature, 
(b) what reason have you to believe that the new plan will be 
effective and acceptable at home and abroad, and (c) do. you 
consider that the forthcoming disarmament conference at Wash- 
ington is intended to be the basis of the promised “association?” 

Third—If no plan either for entering the existing League or 
organizing an acceptable substitute is undertaken within a rea- 
sonable time will you participate in the organization of an active 
movement to elect friends of the League of Nations at the next 
Congressional and Presidential elections? 


International Bad Manners 

HE jingo is objectionable not only because he stirs up 
f p= between nations, but because he disgraces his 
own country by his pettiness, petulance and lack of dignity. 
A serious menace, if one exists, should be met serious fash- 
ion. When Germany plunged England into war by invading 
Belgium the Rudyard Kiplings, Leo Maxses, Horatio Bot- 
tomleys and other men who had been preaching panic for a 
decade assumed that events had justified them. Their fore- 
sight had indeed been vindicated, but not their music hall 
jingoism, their reckless slandering of all foreign nations, even 
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those destined to be friends and allies in the hour of crisis, 
their hoarse bellowing for a needless surplus of battle- 
ships (“We want Eight, and we won’t wait!”), and their 
mania for seeing German spies in every German waiter. 
They actually did harm to the cause of preparedness by 
making it seem ridiculous in the eyes of the pacific, easy- 
going, unalarmed majority of the British public. 

In the same way, even if the yellow peril were a reality 
instead of a nightmare, and Japanese.armies actually did 
land on the Pacific Coast, the United States would owe 
little to the Hearsts and Hobsons, whose conception of pre- 
paredness is not to “walk softly and carry a big stick,” but 
to raise such a continual clangor and clamor of false alarms 
that it becomes impossible to distinguish real from imagi- 
nary dangers. Their ideal of Uncle Sam as a rowdy bully, 
trampling on the toes of other nations, shoving them off the 
sidewalk and spitting insults at them, is one which offends 
the majority of the American people and tends to bring 
about a reaction toward excessive pacifism. It may some- 
times be right to shake a mailed fist at your neighbor. It 
can never be right or wise to stick out your tongue at him 


Russia’s Need 


HE famine in Russia comes at a bad time. There were 
famines before the war, but western Europe and 
America sent aid to check them. Today the rest of 
Europe can send no aid to Russia as the United States is 
the only great nation to survive the war with any surplus 
wealth. The burden of saving Russia thus falls on this 
country, at a time when even we are suffering from hard 
times and after the purses of many generous Americans 
have been drained dry by incessant appeals from central 
Europe, the Near East and China. There is only too much 
danger that if the American Relief Administration needs 
new funds to extend its work in Russia on a large scale the 
first reaction of the public will be “What! Another drive?” 
But the very fact that the American public has been so 
generous in the past creates in us a moral obligation. We 
have established a standard of generosity that we dare not 
fall below. Noblesse oblige. It is just because there are 
millions of Austrians, Poles, Armenians and Chinese alive 
today who would have starved without American aid that 
the unhappy peasants of southern Russia are justified in 
looking to the United States for aid. The appeal has not 
come yet; it awaits the result of negotiations between Mr. 
Hoover and the Soviet authorities. But when it comes let 
us hope that every American financially able will uphold 
the honor of the best-hearted nation in the world. 

Nor let any thought that the Russians are not worthy 
of relief halt any generous impulse. The poor peasants of 
Russia are not responsible for the cruel tyranny which has 
been imposed upon them. Isolated, ignorant and tradition- 
ally submissive, they have not yet seen a way to overthrow 
the despotism of the Bolsheviki by their own strength and 
they have very naturally feared to coéperate with Czarist 
generals and reactionaries of the old régime. But they are 
not partizans of the Bolshevist rule; they are its victims. 
And now that they have come under the yet crueler des- 
potism of King Hunger they deserve a double pity. 


Mexico and the War Cloud 


RESIDENT Obregon seems to have some of the late 

President Carranza’s stubbornness in a wrong cause 
when it comes to confirming by formal treaty or constitu- 
tional amendment the undoubted rights of American prop- 
erty holders in Mexico. Nevertheless, so long as he respects 
those rights and keeps a decent minimum of order and 
liberty in that harried country there should be no talk of 
intervention on the mere ground that his Spanish pride 
or his fear of jingo public opinion keeps him from changing 
the Mexican constitution at our bidding. Obregon seems to 
desire peace along the Rio Grande; do we desire it less? 
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A Red Dictionary 
By Preston Slosson 


O numerous and complex have been the reforms and 
S revolutions of the last century and a half that it is 
small wonder that many become confused and lump 
together a thousand incompatible doctrines as “red” or 
“radical.” It is no uncommon thing to hear even an edu- 
cated man speak of “these anarchists and Socialists” as if 
they formed different wings of a single party, or to speak 
of “Bolshevism in the schools” if a professor is detected 
in the act of advocating a municipal market. Of course, a 
stout conservative may contend that all radicals are crazy 
together, and he may be right (that is not here in ques- 
tion), but even so it is practically important to distin- 
guish the different kinds of insanity from each other. No 
doctor would content himself with declaring a man “sick” 
without finding out whether he had sunstroke or frostbite; 
no alienist would simply diagnose a case as “lunacy” with- 
out inquiring whether the patient were a harmless imbe- 
cile or a raving maniac; no Roman Catholic theologian 
would fail to discriminate between the materialistic heresy 
that mind is wholly dependent on matter and the Christian 
Scientist heresy that matter is but a delusion of mind. 
There is very great need for clearing up the red end 
of the spectrum, so that crimson will no longer be con- 
fused with pink or scarlet with orange. A dictionary of 
terms used by or about the various radical parties which 
would fix definite meanings to each word and prevent the 
present slippery confusion of epithets would be a great 
help to intelligent statesmanship. Even a few casual defini- 
tions of some words in common use may serve to help the 
cause of intellectual clarity. 


IRST, let us take the more general words. A reform is 
in any change which is believed to be an improvement; a 
revolution is a very sudden and complete change in any 
human institution. A revolution is not necessarily violent 
and bloody; thus we speak of the sudden development of 
machine power in manufacture as “the industrial revolu- 
tion.” A nrogressive or reformer is a very general term for 
anyone who thinks that changes are required. Somewhat 
more definite is liberal, which can be correctly applied only 
to those who cherish an ideal of freedom and individual 
rights. A radical is any person who believes in “root” 
changes, and is not content with the more moderate meas- 
ures which a progressive of another type might favor; the 
word radical has been well defined as “a progressive in a 
hurry.” Another common phrase for radicalism is “the 
left,’ a phrase derived from the fact that in most Euro- 
pean parliaments the more radical members sit on the left 
side of the chamber. This tradition dates from the first 
French revolution. On the same principle “the right” is 
often used as a short label for the conservative or reac- 
tionary parties and “the center” for those of moderate or 
undefined opinions. 

Collectivism is the most general word for a belief in col- 
lective ownership of the principal means of production and. 
distribution, such as the land, the mines, the railways and 
the factories. Socialism has a similar meaning, but is more 
especially associated with a particular movement and a 
definite political party which in most countries is called 
Socialist or Social Democratic. Marxian Socialism is based 
on the economic doctrines of Karl Marx, and emphasizes 
the class struggle between the bourgeoisie and the prole- 
tariat. The “bourgeoisie” are the property-owning class 
which developed out of the merchant or “middle” class of 
feudal society; the “proletariat” are the laborers, especially 
propertyless laborers who have no income except wages. 

The Socialist Party has had many factions and divisions. 
State Socialism advocates ownership of large scale indus- 
try by the Government; Gild Socialism and Syndicalism 
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prefer to vest the control of socialized industry in associa- 
tions of workingmen. Communism has been used in the 
sense of collective ownership of all property and a codpera- 
tive method of life. Thus under Socialism you would work 
in a Government piano factory, but when you bought a 
piano with your pay it would be absolutely your own; 
under Communism the piano would belong to the com- 
munity and at most you might claim the use of it. But 
Communism has been used in another sense, as the desig- 
nation of those Socialist parties which accept Bolshevist 
principles. Thus in the United States there are Communist 
and Communist Labor parties, quite distinct from the or- 
thodox Socialist party. The Paris Commune of 1871 must 
be distinguished from both; it was a revolutionary move- 
ment to put political power in the hands of the local towns 
or “communes” instead of the central Parliament. Re- 
visionist or reformist Socialists are those who have aban- 
doned some of the economic doctrines of Karl Marx and 
who expect better results from step-at-a-time reforms than 
from revolution. The Fabian Socialists in England are of 
this type. 


HE Bolsheviki were originally a purely Russian party, 
7 or rather a faction of the Russian Socialists. A party 
controversy divided the Socialists into opposing groups, the 
Bolsheviki, or majority, and the Mensheviki, or minority. 
The Mensheviki and the Social Revolutionaries, a Socialist 
group which represented mainly the peasants, supported 
Kerensky after the first Russian revolution. They were 
overthrown by the Bolsheviki, who favored in foreign af- 
fairs the conclusion of an immediate peace with Germany 
and in domestic affairs advocated the policy of “all power 
to the Soviets.” The word soviet meant simply “committee” 
or “council”; it came to be applied in a special sense to the 
councils of workingmen, peasants and soldiers which as- 
sumed power during the revolution. The political principle 
of the Bolsheviki was the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
a phrase implying that during the period of revolution all 
the “bourgeoisie” or men of property would be excluded 
from political life. The Bolshevist program was accepted 
by some Socialist groups in other countries, which there- 
upon took the name Communist and entered the interna- 
tional Bolshevist association known as the Third Interna- 
tional (to distinguish it from earlier international Socialist 
organizations). In Germany the Bolsheviki were for a time 
known as Spartacists, from the Roman Spartacus who led 
an insurrection of slaves. 

Since the Russian Bolsheviki have persecuted not only 
aristocrats and “bourgeoisie” but even Mensheviki and So- 
cial Revolutionaries, and since in nearly every country in 
the world there is a sharp split between the Socialist and 
Communist parties, it is evident how unjust those are who 
call all Socialism Bolshevism. Still more absurd is it to 
label Bolshevist reformers who are not even Socialists. 
Properly used, “Bolshevist” is a word which should be ap- 
plied only to those who advocate the dictatorship of the 
working class and favor a constitution similar in a general 
way to the institutions now established in Russia. 

In many countries, such as England and Australia, there 
is a Labor Party which represents the voting power of 
the trades unions. The Labor Party of England is social- 
istically inclined, but it is more concerned with immediate 
and practical problems of legislation than with the ulti- 
mate socialization of industry. In the United States the 
labor unions do not form a political party or support one, 
tho individual trade unionists may happen to be Socialists 
also. Two different types of labor unionism are represented 
by the American Federation of Labor, in which each 
special branch or “craft” is separately organized, and the 
Industrial Workers of the World (or I. W. W.), who be- 
lieve that all persons working in the same industry should 
be united in a single association. The I. W. W. and other 
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radical labor unions, like the syndicalists of Europe, tend 
to advocate direct action to bring about reforms and revo- 
lution instead of political action. Direct action includes 
such tactics as the general strike, the paralyzing of indus- 
try by a strike of all workers, and sabotage, or injury done 
to property or the interests of the employer while con- 
tinuing to work on the job. 

Anarchism is a disbelief in the usefulness of the politi- 
cal state. It is therefore the exact opposite of State Social- 
ism, which would increase the powers and duties of the 
Government. Some anarchists, such as the Russians Tol- 
stoy and Kropotkin, have believed that a state of anarchist 
communism, in which neither government nor private prop- 
erty exists, could be brought about by peaceful evolution; 
but other anarchists place their faith in direct action and 
in assassination, the so-called “propaganda by deed.” Altho 
most anarchists are also communists, some extreme indi- 
vidualists, such as Herbert Spencer, have believed that 
while the institution of private property should be main- 
tained the powers of the State could be reduced almost to 
zero. The general tendency of radicals in recent years has 
been to desert anarchism for some one of the many varieties 
of Socialism. Both Socialist and anarchist groups have at 
times used as their emblem the red flag; for which reason 
radicals have been commonly known as reds. 


Two Little Welshmen 


NE of them lived in England. He revolutionized British 

finance, wrecked the political power of the House of 
Lords, established a system of national insurance, became 
Prime Minister of the world’s biggest Empire at the hour 
of its greatest peril, organized the means of victory in the 
Great War, helped write the treaties of peace, wrecked the 
Liberal and Conservative parties and formed a new coali- 
tion party, settled the biggest coal strike of his generation, 
and started negotiations to end a thousand years of strife 
between England and Ireland. 

The other lived in the United States. He reformed the 
insurance companies, became Governor of the most populous 
state, smashed the party machine, established the direct 
primary, became a Justice of the Supreme Court, became 
the Republican nominee for President, was appointed Sec- 
retary of State, and worked out a plan for international 
disarmament. 

Keep your eye on the Welsh! ’ 


Morals and the Elderly Mind 


\ J ARIOUS elderly-minded people, old, young and mid- 

dle-aged, are making the old, old blunder of con- 

fusing changes in conventions with 
morals. 

Morals as to sex have been improving for a century past 
and longer, are improving and will improve. No one doubts 
this who has given the subject patient inquiry and long 
observation. The world is a cleaner place to live in than it 
once was. 

Publicity has done much. Education has done more. Youth 
has done most of all. Was ever youth finer? More exercize, 
more baths, more freedom, more frankness, more knowl- 
edge, more responsibility. If you doubt this, ask doctors 
and learn how engaged people freely confer and consult on 
the child of the future, a topic once under the most foolish 
and harmful tabu ever devised by the self-conscious and 
the ignorant. Sometimes, alas, unclean. 

Less clothes. This is the current indictment of youth by 
the elderly-minded. Clothes are conventions. A change in 
conventions does not change morals. Clothes are outside; 
morals, inside. It is not, the wisest of ethical teachers point- 
ed out, what goeth in, but what cometh out of a man that 
maketh morals. 

Clothes and conventions steadily change for the less and 


changes in 
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for the better. The heavy clothes men carried in our hot 
American summers fifty years ago pass belief. Men bathing 
on the seaside in the ’sixties and ’seventies looked like walk- 
ing gunny-sacks. How much better today! 

How women endured the weighty, voluminous, envelop- 
ing garments of the ’fifties, ’sixties and ’seventies, I do not 
know. Skirts on skirts, clothes on clothes. Weight, worry, 
heat, cost, backache, bodily ills, once common—now gone. 

How much more beautiful, how much more healthy, how 
much more pure-minded is the open than the concealed and 
cloaked, the partially hid and the partially revealed, of one, 
two or three generations ago. Suggestion is the parent of 
prurience. Sunlight, the open air and the blowing breeze— 
these all kill evil germs, physical and moral. 

So with the conventions of manners. Who invented the 
chaperone? The worst and most corrupt society the world 
has ever known, of Spain and France. Chaperones are 
coubtless needed, now and then. As was said of the tribute 
money by the Teacher I have already quoted: “Lest we 
cause them to stumble, go thou to the sea and cast a hook 
and take up the fish that first cometh up.” 

Wise advice to youth, but confound not conventions and 
morals, clothes and the heart of things; but accept change, 
since it is clear the world is better, purer, safer for both 
men and women, young and old. Perils, however, still remain 
for the elderly-minded. 


Radicalism 


T= often we hear the cry, “We must fight radical- 
ism”; “we must protect America from the spirit of 
radicalism.” Within the last two or three years the 
once harmless word has taken on sinister shades of red; it 
is used as synonym for Bolshevism, revolutionary Social- 
ism or anti-patriotic pacifism. Ten years ago a man calling 
himself a “radical” was considered, unless he explained 
himself further, simply a progressive who agreed with 
Roosevelt and Pinchot and the monthly magazines and dis- 
agreed with Taft, Cannon and the Standard Oil Company. 
In these more turbid and turbulent days people associate 
radicalism not with direct primaries but with direct action. 

But radicalism is a perfectly reputable word for a per- 
fectly respectable thing. It crept into common use in Brit- 
ish politics for those Liberals who wished fundamental 
reforms in the British constitution. And today there 
lives no man in the British Empire or anywhere else to 
deny that many of the reforms the first radicals demanded 
were badly needed. Can anyone say of the United States 
that it alone of all nations in the world, past and present, 
requires no fundamental reforms? Unless we are already 
perfect there is need for the radical. George Washington 
was a radical to King George; Abraham Lincoln was a 
radical from the point of view of Senator Douglas; the 
American Constitution was the most radical document pro- 
duced in the eighteenth century. 

Let us rescue a good word from bad usage. Three 
tendencies exist in facing any particular movement for 
change. The conservative: “Hold on; let’s look before we 
leap!” The liberal: “Be sure you are right, then go ahead!” 
The radical: “Come on, boys, forward march!” Any one of 
the three may be right; it all depends on the issue and the 
circumstances; the problem and the proposed solution. 
Those who shudder at the mere word “radical” are as silly 
as those who would shudder at the word “chair” without 
stopping to inquire whether a rocking chair or an electric 
chair was intended. A radical is a man who is rather 


strongly for some change; he may be a radical believer in 
fresh air, or in proportional representation, or in a big 
navy, or in international disarmament, or in free verse, or 
in anarchy, or in the single tax, or in better roads, or in 
anything else. Like all earnest reformers he is probably 


a bit of a bore, but it is by no means certain that he is a 
menace. : 
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Sermons in Shoes 
By Talcott Williams 


HOLESALE prices have fallen. So have the quo- 

W\ tations for raw materials. Shall retail prices fall? 

So far they have not fallen, except as department 

and other general stores have cut prices to get rid of stocks 

that would not sell. “You tell me that prices are falling or 

have fallen. They have done neither for me,” said a woman 

of easy means and large philanthropies. “Look at that shoe” 

—and she held forth a shapely foot, well-shod and per- 

fectly fitted. “It cost me $25. I could buy the same boot for 
$15 in 1913. When are my shoes going to be cheaper?” 

“I hope they never will,” said I. “You are not complain- 
ing of high prices, but of the permanent advance in the 
price of lator. This ought not to fall or the best work of 
the war will be lost. Of the cost of that shoe, $2.50, one- 
tenth, is the tax on shoes. You ought not to grudge that. 
It is your contribution to the work of canning the Kaiser. 
This leaves $22.50 on the real cost of that shoe. Leather is 
nearly as cheap now as in 1913. From $3 to $4 went for 
leather, less rather than more. The remainder, $18, is 
nearly all labor at every stage or about that. This labor is 
getting $18 to $19 now. It remains about 80 per cent. above 
labor in 1913. 

“Labor was then about $10 on that pair of shoes. Add 
80 per cent and it is $18 now. 

“The real issue you are raising is whether that $8 of 
increase in labor since 1913 is to go to you, who have 
enough and more, or whether it shall go to those under-paid 
before the war. All service and labor for which you pay 
have gone up in the same proportion. This is true of domes- 
tic service, of clothing, of foot-wear, of books, of all the 
wide range of articles of which you bought far above the 
average in amount and ‘in quality. 

“Which is more just, that you who fare sumptuously 
evcry day, shall have that money to spend as you like, or 
that it shall go to raise the standard of life of the wage- 
earning family as that family had to live in 1913?” 

“They waste their money; they do not save; they have 
no right to my money,” said she. 

“Waste is less than it was,” said I, “and is diminishing. 
Much that you call waste is only opening the door to re- 
laxation, to new interests, to a wider life. As to savings, 
the bankers who four years ago were saying only the rich 
could save and invest, find that new issues of bonds and 
shares sell in larger amounts than ever before and small 
lot purchases are putting securities in the hands of the 
many.” 

“On the whole, all this is triumph of economic democ- 
racy. If the present level of wages can be held, you will 
pay more for your shoes, 60 per cent. more, but the feet 
of the many will be planted on new and ascending paths. 
The salaried will lose; the wage-earner will gain and the 
rich will lose some of the advantages of wealth, but they 
are only transferred to the many who won the war for 
the many.” 


Says the Anti-Prohibitionist— 
“It isn’t the heat; it’s the lack of humidity!” 


The Homeless Red 


HE Socialist party of the United States, in national 
convention assembled, has refused to join the interna- 
tional Bolshevist organization. The American Federation of 
Labor, also in national convention assembled, has refused 
to recommend even the recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Russia. 
With both organized labor and Socialism hostile, where 


will the American Bolshevist find the materials for his 
revolution? 
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House Accepts ‘Tariff 


ITHIN a few days after its emergence from com- 

mittee the House of Representatives passed the 
Fordney tariff bill with some amendments. Tho there was 
a bitter fight over a few schedules debate on the measure 
as a whole was rather perfunctory. The Democrats were 
in so small a minority that they had no hope of defeating 
or even of seriously delaying the new tariff, and Republi- 
can malcontents placed their hopes in the Senate. It is cer- 
tain that the Senate will insist on important amendments, 
and may even delay the final vote until the new taxation 
system has been worked out, since many Republican politi- 
cal experts are of the opinion that public impatience for a 
new tax law is greater than public impatience for a new 
tariff. 

On July 21 the tariff reached a vote in the House. The 
vote followed party lines with unusual strictness. Of the 
289 supporters of the bill all but seven were Republicans, 
and four of the seven Democrats voting in the affirmative 
were from Louisiana, a state whose sugar industry has 
created a strong protectionist sentiment unknown in other 
parts of the Old South. Only seven Republicans, all from 
the Middle West, opposed the bill; 119 Democrats and the 
lone Socialist Congressman also voted in the negative. 

President Harding’s personal intervention on behalf of 
free oil importation was successful. On July 18 the House 
of Representatives voted by the decisive majority of 196 
to 86 to remove the duty on oil. The President’s message 
divided the Republican majority and thus reversed the 
action of the Ways and Means committee. There was an 
even more warmly contested struggle over the duty on 
hides. On July 15 the House voted a duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem on “hides and skins of all kinds.” But on the 
final day of debate the House re- 


established merely to get funds from the state treasury; 
that Messrs. Small and Sterling, who successively held the 
post of State Treasurer, loaned money to Grant Park bank 
at only 2 per cent interest, while the bank reloaned money 
to the meat packers at 7 and 8 per cent; and, finally, that 
the difference between the interest actually earned on the 
state’s money and the fixed 2 per cent returned to the 
treasury was embezzled by the accused men, 

Judge Smith ordered the Governor to appear in court 
and give bond. This he refused to do, and the result was 
an interesting constitutional controversy. The court held 
that the Governor of Illinois was subject to the processes. 
of criminal law like any private citizen. The Governor held 
that he, like the President, was immune from arrest while 
in office and that the only constitutional way of proceeding 
against him was by formal impeachment in the legislature. 
Governor Small’s legal advisers sustained him in this posi- 
tion, and he announced that he would forcibly resist any 
attempt to arrest him as an invasion of the independence 
of the executive branch of the state government. He denied 
all the charges made against him and accused his prose- 
cutors of partizan conspiracy. 


Senate Committee Supports Sims 


HE Senate sub-committee on Naval Affairs which has 

been investigating the Sims-Daniels controversy has 
presented two reports. The majority report is signed by 
Senators Ball of Delaware, Hale of Maine and- Keyes of 
New Hampshire, all Republicans; the minority report by 
Senators Pittman of Nevada and Trammell of Florida, both 
Democrats. The fact that the division of opinion coincided 
exactly with party lines will probably somewhat detract 
from the value of the work done by the investigating com- 


mittee in general public 





versed its action and placed hides on 





the free list. Thus, tho the protec- 
tionists won the “campaign” in car- 
rying the bill, the anti-protectionists 
won the “battles” of contested sched- 
ules. Oil, hides, cotton and asphalt 


IN THE TARIFF BILL TO 
RELIEVE THE TOILING 


JOSS STICKS 


. IRD E 

were all placed on the free list, and BROKEN BELLS 
DRIED BLOOD 

the proposed three year embargo on RIED BLOOD 


dyestuffs was defeated, tho dyes are 
still partially protected by high im- 
port duties. 
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Illinois Governor 











| “THESE ARTICLES PLACED ON 
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Defies Court 


LLINOIS is stirred by a political 

scandal involving the Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State. The Sangamon County Grand 
Jury has indicted Governor Len 
Small, Lieutenant-Governor Fred 
Sterling and Mr. Verne Curtis on 
the charge of misappropriating pub- 
lic funds amounting to $2,000,000. It 
is charged that state funds amount- 
ing to $10,000,000 were placed in 
the Grant Park bank operated by 








POE opinion, since there _ will 
be apparent grounds for 
the suspicion that the Re- 
_ publicans were seeking to 
make political capital by 
attacks on the efficiency 
of the Wilson Administra- 
tion and that the Demo- 
crats were seeking to pre- 
pare a brief for the 
defense. 

The majority report 
asserts that Rear Ad- 
miral Sims was not only 
justified in criticizing un- 
favorably the conduct of 
the war at sea, but that 
“it was his duty to write 
as he did.” Secretary Dan- 
iels is accused of delaying 
measures of preparedness 
until the actual outbreak 
of our war with Germany, 
in spite of the fact that 
the General Board of the 
navy had asked him in 
August, 1914, to take steps 
to put the navy in readi- 











Mr. Curtis; that the bank did not 
have a bonafide existence but was 


Stinson in Dayton Daily News 


See what I have done for you for emphasizing _battle- 


ness. He is blamed also 
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ship building at the expense of anti-submarine craft. It is 
further stated that “not more than one-third of the vessels 
of the fleet were in full material condition for war service 
on April 6, 1917, and that it took from two to six months 
to put the balance of the fleet in such condition. These same 
statistics show that little more than one-tenth of the vessels 
of the fleet were fully manned when the United States en- 
tered the war.” 

Admiral Sims is com- 
mended for “bringing 
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savings in expenditures reported to me by the heads of depart- 
ments and independent organizations in compliance with your 
directions to all concerned to secure a reduction in expenditures 
under appropriations and balances available during the current 
fiscal year, where consistent with the mandatory obligations im- 
posed by Congress, either direct or implied. The attached state- 
ment apportions this amount by departments and independent 
establishments of Government. Of this amount $22,822,113.14 
pertaining to continuous appropriations and involving for the 
most part building and construction will be postponed for ex- 

penditure in future years, unless other- 








about the convoy system 


wise decided by Congress. 
Congress also has taken steps to 


which proved such a suc- a. a make the budget system operative. 
cess in protecting our me. DEPARTMENT | After the resignation of Representa- 
ships from German sub- - 


marines” and it is assert- 
ed that “the Navy De- 
partment persisted in op- 
posing this system during 
the first two months of the 
war.” An even more seri- 
ous accusation is that the 
Navy Department delayed 
the sending of destroyers 
to European waters “altho 
virtually all naval authori- 
ties recommended immedi- 
ate concentration of anti- 
submarine forces in the 
war zone.” This policy was 
due, it is charged, to the 
false idea on the part of 
President Wilson as well 
as of Secretary Daniels 
that full codperation with 






tive Good from the Budget Commit- 
tee, Representative Madden of Illinois 
was elected in his place, defeating the 
renking member of the committee and 
several other candidates. Representa- 
tive Madden promised the utmost 
codperation of Congress with the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government in 
keeping down national expenditures 
and even went so far as to advocate a 
constitutional amendment giving the 
President power to veto individual 
items in appropriation bills. This is a 
reform which has long been recom- 
mended, since at present a President 
must either throw the national 
finances into confusion by vetoing in 
its entirety an appropriation measure 
or accept it with all objectionable 
“pork” and irrelevant “riders” in- 
cluded; but Congress has been hith- 
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the Allies was inadvisa- 
ble; “Rather does the pre- 
dominant purpose of the 
Administration seem to have been to look to the future of 
the United States apart from the Allies in case the latter 
might be defeated or in case a ‘peace without victory’ might 
be made.” For this reason, also, inadequate support was 
given to Admiral Sims and he was denied the staff per- 
sonnel he needed. 

The majority report concedes, however, that during 1918 
the policy of the Navy Department was revolutionized, and 
that its criticisms apply only to the first year of our par- 
ticipation in war. But otherwise the report is a stinging 
indictment of the “self-defensive, non-aggressive and non- 
helpful policy imposed on the navy by the Administration 
thru Secretary Daniels.” 

On the other hand the minority report is a complete vin- 
dication of Secretary Daniels. Admiral Sims’s charge that 
the misconduct of the Navy Department had prolonged the 
war by four months is held to be “entirely disproved” as 
“in no instance was it shown that any or all of the delays 
or military errors alleged by Admiral Sims had any serious 
or material effect on the general results.” The navy is held 
to have been as well prepared for war as any navy, and to 
have shown in its manifold activities during the war “an 
energy and efficiency never excelled.” Even the minority re- 
port admits that some charges “appear to have some justi- 
fication in fact—such as that for a time Admiral Sims was 
not furnished all the staff he desired on needed,” but it is 
contended that such charges were “trivial in comparison 
with the vast operations and great activities of the navy.” 


$112,512,628.32 


HIS is the sum which has been clipped from the .regu- 

lar expenditures of the Federal Government by the 
new budget system. Director Dawes of the Budget has 
made the following report to President Harding: 


I have the honor to report $112,512,628.32 as the estimated 


Knott in Dallas News 





The new boss 


erto reluctant to increase the powers 
of the President over legislation. 


Uncle Sam’s Costly Ships 


HAIRMAN Lasker of the new Shipping Board has just 

reported most pessimistically on the financial position 
and outlook of the national merchant marine, which he 
finds “worse than my worst expectations.” He estimated 
that during the coming year at least $300,000,000 would be 
required to pay for losses on operations and for settling 
claims and lawsuits against the Board; “These latter 
amount to more than $300,000,000 themselves, but we an- 
ticipate settling them for fifty cents on the dollar because 
many of them are padded.” 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, Chairman 
Lasker reported that expenditures amounted to $680,000,- 
000; including $409,000,000 for operating and overhead ex- 
penses, $160,000,000 for shipbuilding, $18,000,000 for fuel 
and supplies, $15,000,000 for advances to foreign branches 
and to receivers, $6,000,000 for dock construction and 
equipment, and $72,000,000 for miscellaneous expenditure. 
The ships in service brought in $300,000,000 from opera- 
tion; $200,000,000 was realized from the sale of ships and 
other assets, the rest of the expenditure was made good 
from the Treasury. Chairman Lasker condemned the sys- 
tem of covering up deficits by the sale of ships and ma- 
terials without turning directly into the Treasury the funds 
received from such sales. Hi 

That there should be a heavy deficit is not surprizing in 
view of the recent commercial depression and the ¢conse- 
quent fall in shipping values. Indeed the new chief of the 
Shipping Board predicts continued deficits for many months 
in the future and holds out only the ultimate hope that 
“when prosperity comes to the world” we may share more 
largely in it thru having kept a merchant marine in ex- 
istence in bad times. His indignation was directed not 
against the failure of his predecessors to maks the national 
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shipping business pay, but against the failure to keep ac- 
counts straight and show the public just where the money 
went. He asserted that “out of 9000 voyages made only 3000 
are accounted for to date” and that included among ex- 
penses of operation there were disbursements of $307,- 
000,000 for which no detailed accounting exists. “Had the 
books been kept with a view to cheating and deceiving Con- 
gress they could not have been kept in much different shape 
than they have been.” Two hundred auditors have been put 
to work tracing information that has been lost, strayed or 
stolen. 


Taxes and Those Who Pay Them 


-T NCOME tax statistics are slow in compilation. The 

figures for 1919 have but just been made public and al- 
ready they seem out of date, since they refer to “boom” 
times when incomes averaged higher than they do today. 
‘Nevertheless, the facts about the 1919 income tax are in- 
teresting enough to warrant comment. 

5,332,760 Americans filed returns, showing an aggregate 
net income of nearly twenty billions ($19,859,491,448), and 
subject to a tax of $1,269,630,104. The average income of 
the tax-paying class was $3,724.05 and the average tax 
paid $238.08. That sounds like universal affluence, but it 
should be remembered that the majority of the people of 
the United States are outside the income tax list altogether 
because they do not earn (or admit that they earn) above 
the limit of exemption. Also some very big incomes help 
raise the average. Sixty-five persons admitted incomes ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000 a year. 

New York State paid about one-third of the national in- 
come tax, altho New York had only about one-sixth of the 
net reported income. The reason for this apparent contra- 
diction is that many of the largest fortunes were concen- 
trated in the Empire State and were subject to high super- 
taxes. The average taxable income in New York was over 
$5,000 a year, whereas at the opposite extreme the aver- 
age reported income in Alaska was barely $2,000 a year; 
yet Alaska reported the largest proportion of the popula- 
tion filing returns of any state or territory. Similar con- 
trasts between state and state abound in the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau table. Thus North Carolina has a reported 
income only twice that of North Dakota, but pays nearly 
eight times as much tax; which would seem to indicate 
that in North Dakota, as in many other western states, the 
wealth of the “comfortably off” classes is spread out in a 
fairly even layer, whereas in North Carolina, as in many 
other Atlantic states, a great deal of wealth is held by a 
few men. An exception to the geographical rule is the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where the number of income taxpayers is 
high and the average tax paid low; a condition due no 
doubt to the fact that so many Washingtonians are Govern- 
ment officials and Uncle Sam never pays very high salaries. 


The Harding Railway Plan 


RESIDENT Harding in a special message to Congress 

urges legislation to make possible the fulfilment of the 
obligations of the Government to the railroads, undertaken 
when the Government assumed the operation of the rail- 
roads for the purposes of the Great War. The Transporta- 
tion Act of last year provided that such sums as the rail- 
way companies owed the Government for improvements and 
added equipment might be funded. On the other hand the 
companies have counter-claims against the Government 
“on various accounts such as compensation, depreciation 
and maintenance.” The Government wishes to reach an 
early settlement of these claims and counter-claims and, 
says the President, “The way now would seem to be clear 
to very early adjustment and relief, except for the fact 
that the railway administration, tho possessing assets, does 
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not command the funds necessary to-meet what will be its 
admitted obligations.” 

The Railroad administration has, or will have in the progress 
of funding, ample securities to meet all requirements if Congress 
only will grant the authority to negotiate these securities and 
provide the agency for their negotiation. 

With this end in view you are asked to extend the authority of 
the War Finance Corporation so that it may purchase these rail- 
way funding securities accepted by the Director General of Rail- 
roads. No added expense, no added investment is required on 
the part of the Government, there is no added liability, no added 
tax burden. It is merely the grant of authority necessary to 
enable a most useful and efficient Government agency to use its 
available funds to purchase securities for which Congress already 
has authorized the issue and turn them into the channels of 
finance ready to float them. 

I can readily believe that so simple a remedy will have your 
prompt sanction. The question of our obligation cannot be raised, 
the wisdom of affording early relief is not to be doubted, and the 
avoidance of added appropriation or liability will appeal to Con- 
gress and the public alike. 


The President also expresscd the opinion that the War 
Finance Corporation could do much to relieve the agricul- 
tural crisis. “This corporation has proven itself so helpful 
in the relief thus far undertaken that I cannot help but 
believe that its broadened powers, as have been proposed, 
to meet agricultural needs, will enable it wholly to meet the 
nation-wide emergency.” 


The Irish Peace Conference 


REMIER Lloyd George has been in conference with 

Eamon De Valera and other spokesmen of Irish senti- 
ment, and tho no definite basis of settlement is known to 
have been reached negotiations have been diligently car- 
ried on in an atmosphere of peace. Few outrages have been 
reported since the formal truce declared between the Brit- 
ish army and the revolutionary forces. After his first meet- 
ing with the British Premier, De Valera declared that the 
outlook for peace between England and Ireland was 
brighter than it had ever been in history. He refused to 
state definitely whether Sinn Fein would accept a position 
within the British Empire or would insist on complete in- 
dependence in name as in fact; contenting himself with a 
reiteration of the old formula that Ireland insisted on 
“self-determination.” His conception of his mission is not 
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Getting together to drive the snakes out 
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that of negotiating with full power to act on behalf of Ire- 
land, but rather to find out what is the best offer the Brit- 
ish Government is willing to make and to refer that offer 
to the Dail Eireann (the revolutionary Congress) for ac- 
ceptance or rejection. 

Sir James Craig, the Premier of northern Ireland, also 
conferred with Lloyd George, tho not in company with 
De Valera. He turned the Sinn Fein argument of “self- 
determination” against the Sinn Fein claim of “Ireland a 
nation,” asserting that the recent election in northern 
Ireland had gone overwhelmingly against De Valera and 
his party and that, in consequence, De Valera could nego- 
tiate only for southern Ireland. “The people of northern 
Ireland on behalf of whom I speak, while claiming in the 
most absolute way possible to determine their own fate, do 
not make any claim whatever to determine the terms of 
settlement which Great Britain shall make with southern 
Ireland.” In other words, even if the bulk of Ireland should 
become an independent republic the little patch of Protes- 
tant territory around Belfast would still insist on retain- 
ing its present position within the British Empire! When 
Premier Craig returned to Belfast the hopes of a successful 
outcome to the conference were low, as no Irish solution 
would be possible without some compromize on the part of 
Protestant Ulster, irrevocably linked by geography to the 
rest of Ireland. But optimistic people contended that the 
Ulster Government was not as irreconcilable as it appeared 
to be; that it championed the principle of absolute and un- 
limited self-determination merely to gain a tactical advan- 
tage and force Sinn Fein to agree to reasonable conces- 


The Greek Offensive 


HERE has been a shift in the tide of war in Asia 

Minor. In spite of the refusal of the Allies to support 
King Constantine and his armies by either money or arms 
the Greeks are rather more than holding their own against 
the Turks. Earlier offensives had won initial successes 
against the Turkish armies, but always the Greeks pushed 
their victory incautiously and were driven back. That may 
again occur. But whether the Grceks win any permanent 
advantage or not by the present campaign they have at 
least won battles enough 
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in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
He’s feeling better again 


is a railway junction and lies on the direct route 
to the Nationalist capital of Angora. Turkish losses are 
placed at enormous figures, but it must be remembered that 
most of the military bulletins come from Greek sources 
and tend to exaggerate the injuries inflicted on the Turks. 
One account states that in the capture of Eski-Shehr the 
Turks lost 30,000 men and that in a vain attempt to recap- 
ture the place they lost 6,000 more. It is certain that large 
forces are engaged on both sides and that the present 
struggle in Asia Minor is a real war and not just another 
of the local disturbances and border raids which have been 
so common thruout eastern and central Europe since the 
armistice ended organized warfare. Greek strategy seems to 
have improved as well as Greek valor and morale; all ac- 
counts agree that the Turks were outmaneuvered by the 

flanking operations of the Greeks 





to redeem the military 
reputation which they lost 
in recent months. And y z 
they have seriously embar- 
rassed the Allies by prov- 
ing that Greece “can go it 
alone” and that aid from 
the treasuries and 
armories of France and 
England is not: essential 
to victories over the Turk. 
Perhaps they may even 
cause the Allies to regret 
that they yielded so easily 
to the demands of Mus- 
tapha Kemal and his Na- 
tionalist party that the 
peace treaty with the Con- 
stantinople Government be 
revised and moderated in 
the interest of Turkey. 
The success thus far at- 
tained by the Greeks con- 
sists in the capture of the 
important towns of Kutaia 











and Eski-Shehr. The cap- 
ture of Eski-Shehr is par- 
ticularly vital, because this 
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and were compelled to retire rapidly 
to avoid being altogether cut off. 
The war in Asia Minor is accom- 
panied by many atrocities. At first 
the Turkish Nationalists had some 
thought of redeeming the reputation 
of their country by waging a clean 
fight, which might attract admira- 
tion in western Europe and blot out 
the memory of the Armenian mas- 
sacres of the Great War. The early 
stages of the Nationalist movement 
in Turkey were marked by more 
battles than massacres. But recent 
events seem to have made the Turks 
desperate and careless of their repu- 
tation. They are reported to be de- 
stroying all the towns and farms 
from which they are compelled to re- 
treat so that the Greek army must. 
advance into a wilderness and- carry 
its own supplies. Further to-delay 
the Greek advance they are driving 
hordes of refugees back into Greek 
territory so that the Greeks must 
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Getting the last boy out of the trenches 








either provide for them or else take 
the responsibility of letting them 
starve. 
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The Russian Famine 


HE impending famine in Russia seems to be on an 

Asiatic scale and to rival in deadly poteney the worst 
years of China or India. The immediate cause of the crop 
shortage bears no relation to Bolshevism or any other 
political conditions, but is the drouth resulting from ex- 
ceptionally hot and dry summer weather. Southern Russia, 
the great prairie lands of the Ukraine, and the lowlands 
north of the Black Sea, the Caucasus mountains and the 
Caspian Sea are particularly affected. Within this vast 
region are some of the finest agricultural lands of Europe, 
but the illiterate, unthrifty and unprogressive peasant 
class which inhabits it is not far above the famine level in 
normal years and is reduced to desperation by natural 
calamities which American or west European farmers 
would “tide over” comfortably enough. Of course the pro- 
longed civil war in southern Russia and the degeneration 
of the railways during and since the Great War have made 
conditions far worse than they would have been ten years 
ago. 

Northern Russia is in somewhat better case. The same 
unfavorable political and economic conditions which keep 
the southern Russian down to a low standard of living pre- 
vail also in the north, but the drouth which has turned 
chronic poverty into acute famine has been felt mainly in 
the south and especially in the valley of the Volga River. 
All Russia suffers a bread shortage, but Petrograd hopes 
to be able to keep alive by means of the local vegetable 
crops from truck gardens. The number of persons in Russia 
now on the verge of starvation is estimated at from twenty 
to twenty-five millions. Many of these may be saved by 
foreign charity, or by emigration into less seriously im- 
poverished parts of Russia and Siberia, or by the strenuous 
efforts of the Soviet Government. But it is now feared that 
in the wake of the crop shortage will come a meat shortage, 
since it is no longer possible to feed the cattle in many 
parts of southern Russia and it is even predicted that the 
whole livestock industry may be wiped out. 

The Bolshevist Government sees in the famine a grave 
menace to its political stability. It is significant that the 
official organ Izvestia of Moscow appeals to “the revolu- 
tionary spirit” to give the people “strength to survive this 
hard time.” Hungry peasants in southern Russia are re- 
ported to have formed lawless bands, raiding the country 
for food and killing Bolshevists and Jews suspected of Bol- 
shevist sympathies..Many pogroms (massacres, especially 
of Jews) are reported from Ukrainian villages.. If the 
famine belt should move northward who can predict what 
chaotic counter-revolutionary movements might not take 
place even in Moscow? 

In yet another way the famine has endangered Bolshe- 
vism. In order to placate the peasants, the Soviet authori- 
ties have been forced to permit practically free trade in 
agricultural produce. The factory workers, also, have been 
stimulated to increased production by permitting them to 
sell and barter their surplus goods. All this is contrary to 
the communistic theory, but seems to be the only way out 
of the breakdown of é¢conomic life which communism and 
-tureaucratic incompetence have brought about. 


Hoover Offers Relief 


HE famine has compelled Bolshevism to appeal to its 

enemies for help. Maxim Gorky, an “off and on” op- 
ponent of the existing régime in Russia, has sent out a 
flaming appeal to the civilized nations for aid to the per- 
ishing people of southern Russia. A famine relief conference 
with representatives of opposition parties as well as of the 
Bolsheviki is said to have been held in Moscow. The 
Patriarch of Moscow, chief of the Orthodox Church in 
Russia, has also issued an appeal. 
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Generous response has come from many countries to 
Russia’s cry for help, but the reply most eagerly awaited 
was that of America, for European nations have very little 
surplus of grain to send to Russia; indeed, in normal pre- 
Bolshevist times, Russia was counted on to export grain 
to the industrial countries of Europe. The reply of America 
has been given by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, who has 
had more experience in organizing wholesale relief work 
than any other man in human history. 

Secretary Hoover has promised to extend the work of the 
American Relief Administration, “a purely voluntary asso- 
ciation and an entirely unofficial organization of which I 
am chairman,” to Russia. The organization is now caring 
for 3,500,000 children in ten different countries, but with 
existing resources it is willing to undertake also the re- 
sponsibility for a million children in Russia. But since pasi 
experience has shown that the Bolshevist Government can- 
not be trusted in dealing with foreign countries and their 
agents the extension of relief work to Russia is made con- 
ditional. 

The first condition is “the immediate release of the 
Americans now held prisoners jin Russia.” These are few 
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Wahl, for Sacramento Bee 
A fine winter outlook 


in number, but it is a question of principle.and the Ameri- 
can people can hardly be expected to extend aid to Bol- 
shevist Russia while the Government is holding—and 
starving—American citizens in Russian dungeons. The 
other conditions demanded by Mr. Hoover are such as have 
been required of all nations in which systematic American 
relief work has been carried on. 

In general, these conditions are: (1) proof given that 
American aid is needed, (2) full liberty of movement 
to representatives of the Relief Administration, (3) the 
right to organize local aid centers “free from governmental 
interference,” (4) free transportation to relief supplies and 
the buildings and equipment needed for relief administra- 
tion, (5) that the children and the sick shall have a fair 
share of the local food supply in addition to the aid given 
by the Americans, (6) that the Government must give 
assurances that it will not interfere with liberty of mem- 
bers of the Administration. On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration engages itself to take no part 
in political activities and propaganda and to distribute re- 
lief to children and invalids “without regard to race, creed’ 
or social status.” 
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At the left is a bushel of 
fresh string beans, weighing 
twenty-six pounds; above are 
the same beans, dehydrated, 
weighing two and one-half 
pounds. But soaking entirely 








restores them 


Pocket Gardens 


When the MacMillan expedition 
packed up its goods and chattels a 
short time ago and departed for Baf- 
fin Land and the Frozen North, it car- 
ried along the first fresh fruits and 
vegetables ever to penetrate to that 
barren country. Fresh spinach and 
green corn, new rhubarb in the stalk 
for rhubarb pies and raw cabbage for 
salad were included. 

Can you imagine the scene? A mid- 
summer dinner in the midst of the ice- 
locked fields and a group of fur-wrapped 
Esquimaux to wonder and comment on 
the strange delicacies of the white 
man’s table! Fresh food, months after 
it has been pulled from the garden and 
eaten still fresh in a land where no 
vegetation of any sort is found! How 
is it to be accomplished? 

Every bit of it has been wrapped up 
simply in paper bags and stowed away 
with no greater precautions than the 
blankets or other luggage. Yet suffi- 
cient food has been carried along in 
this form to last each member of the 
party five months. 

“It is all very simple when you come 
to think of it,” said Dr. Hutchison, 
scientist and inventor, who, with Mrs. 
A. Louise Andrea, a food expert, has 
been working on this problem of pre- 
serving of foods. 

Dr. Hutchison lifted a paper bag 
from a shelf in his laboratory and took 
out a handful of what appeared to be 
some dry, dead stuff without form or 
name. “This is dehydrated cauliflower, 
in the form in which we furnished it 
for its journey into the land of ice 
and snow. And this”—reaching down a 
glass can containing what was to all 
intents and purposes fresh, raw cauli- 
flower with its original color, flavor and 
every flower unbroken—“this is the 
same thing after it has been soaking 
in water some hours to restore it after 
the dehydrating process. 

“People don’t realize that since time 
began they have been paying millions 
and millions of dollars for water which 
they did not want—water which they 
might have had for nothing by work- 
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ing the pump or turning on the faucet. 
That is because fruits and vegetables 
average 90 per cent. water, and it is 
this same water which causes food- 
stuffs to rot and decay.” 

Food to be dehydrated, Dr. Hutchison 
explained, is merely washed and placed 
on shallow trays in a big box-like ar- 
rangement which is set over a low gas 
flame. The process takes from a half 
hour to four or five hours, according to 
the water content. When it is complete 
the food has shrunk to a mere fraction 
of its original size and may be kept 
rolled up in a paper bag for six months 
or a year or indefinitely. 

Some wintry day, as unlike as pos- 
sible the summer month in which it 
ripened, the cook of the Arctic expedi- 
tion, or some favored member of the 
crew, will have a hankering after fresh, 
new cauliflower creamed. And a hand- 


ful of the queer, dry-looking stuff 
soaked in water for a few hours will 
come out as fresh as if it had just 
been pulled from the garden, all ready 
but the cooking. 

Emphatically, dehydration is not dry- 
ing, Dr. Hutchison says. Drying is a 
slow process, so slow that the food cell 
walls crack and open and allow the 
volatiles and aromatics to escape and 
the coloring principles to change. In 
dehydration, the water is extracted 
quickly without rupturing the mem- 
branes or cell walls or losing the vola- 
tiles, flavoring essences, the colorings 
and nutritive properties. 

Dried products look dried and taste 
dried and cannot be restored to any- 
thing like the original. For instance, 
hay is dried grass and no amount of 
soaking in water will restore it. Dehy- 
drated grass dropped in water comes 
back green and succulent. 

And right here it should be added 
that Mrs. Andrea, as a lover of animals, 
took care to include in the Arctic sup- 
plies a small quantity of dehydrated 
grass to keep the dogs in condition and 
a bunch of dehydrated catnip for the 
ship’s cat. 

Under Dr. Hutchison and his group 
of experts, the dehydration process has 
been thoroly tested out and the be- 
havior of thousands of food stuffs un- 
der dehydration has been charted. Dr. 
Hutchison is the inventor of the acous- 
ticon for the deaf, of the klaxon horn 








reading which one hundred people kept 


is responsible. You may look in vain 
Chambers, or even William J. Locke. 


Jane Austen 








The Learned Public 


If we can infer anything about the rest of us from the record of six years’ 


liam Jewell College, then we, the public, are both encouragingly high-brow and 
depressingly sedate and conservative. But perhaps this hundred people simply 
left out of the count their frivolous or daring or “modern” ventures into litera- 
ture. At any rate, these are the authors of the eighty books that made up the 
bulk of the group’s reading, with the number of books for which each author 
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not “dying out” like 
some Indian tribes; it 
is increasing, but at 
so slow a rate that 
with each succeeding 
census, with one ex- 
ception, the relative 
proportion of blacks 
to whites has dimin- 
ished. 

Another interesting 
fact shown by the cen- 
sus is that the negro 
is moving north. Al- 
tho 85 per cent of the 
colored race lives 








Gilliams Service 


When the “humble proletariat” becomes, these topsy-turvy 
days, the power in the nation most to be reckoned with, 
strange things happen. This ample palace is the apartment 
house for employees which the German Government has 
forced the Krupp works in Essen to erect. The importance 
attached to such measures gains significance from the fact 
that Germany is badly equipped for reconstruction on such 
a grand scale for any purpose whatever 


and several hundred other devices and 
he is now head of a group of scientists, 
inventors, engineers and financiers who 
have organized for the purpose of 
smoothing the path of the young in- 
ventor and bringing the inventor and 
investor into closer touch. 

Among the experts in many lines 
associated with Dr. Hutchison in his 
enterprise are Hudson Maxim, the first 
man to use smokeless powder; Rear Ad- 
miral Samuel McGowan, Paymaster 
General U. S. Navy, retired; William 
M. Williams, formerly Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue; and Sir Edgar 
Rees Jones, M. P., who was head of 
the Priorities Division of the British 
Ministry of Munitions during the war 
and who is European Director of the 
association. 


The Afro-American in 1920 


The Census Bureau has published the 
facts concerning race in the United 
States. There are in this country 94,- 
822,431 white persons; 10,463,013 ne- 
groes; 242,959 Indians; 111,025 Jap- 
anese; 61,686 Chinese and 9,485 others. 
The fastest rate of increase since 1910 
was for the Japanese element (53.9 per 
cent.), but the total number is still 
insignificant. One Japanese to nearly 
nine hundred whites in the continental 
United States is hardly a disturbing 
proportion. The Chinese and Indian 
populations actually decreased. 

Greatest interest attaches to the sta- 
tistics. of negro population; the only 
considerable non-white element in this 
country. Tho the white population in- 
creased by barely 16 per cent. during 
the decade, it greatly exceeded the in- 
crease in negro population which was 
6.5 per cent. This is the more strange, 
since the negroes were not affected by 
the cutting down of immigration, which 
was the chief factor in the low rate of 
increase in the white population. There 
is no negro immigration, save to a 
very limited extent from the West In- 
dies, and it now appears that the nat- 
ural increase of the race on American 
soil is less than that of the whites. 
The negro population in America is 





south of the Mason- 
Dixon line, three- 
fourths of the in- 
crease in negro popu- 
lation during the dec- 
ade is credited to the 
northern and western 
states. In the south 
the increase of negro 
population was less than 2 per cent. 
If the present tendency continues 
the southern states may be faced 
with an acute labor shortage and 
be forced to offer new inducements to 
the negro to “stay on the farm,” or to 
seek a substitute in white labor from 
Europe, or to displace the hired hand 
by the machine. 


Chips 


The Navy, not the Bureau of Education, 


.teaches children in Guam. 


eek 


It cost within 10 per cent as much to 
run the United States Government from 
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1916 to 1920—four years—as to run it 
from 1789 to 1916—130 years. 


KK 





The Government thru sixteen different 
bureaus published sixteen different cook 
books in 1920. 

KOK 

We used to pay 12 cents per year per 
person for keeping the Federal Government 
going. We now pay $43. 

ket 


An Indian stone dwelling, forty-five 
stories high, has been discovered in the 
Southwest. Over a thousand rooms were 
found in this great cliff “community 
house.” 


Yeast for Youngsters 

Yeast in the diet of babies seems a 
radical departure from the orthodox 
methods of baby feeding, but it may 
be that it will come to be one of the 
great panaceas for the sickly and under 
nourished infant in the near future. 

We have come to regard the sub- 
stances known as vitamines with a 
great deal of respect and all accumu- 
lating knowledge adds to that feeling. 
It is now a well recognized fact that 
milk is deficient in a certain type of 
vitamine known as “water-soluble B,” 
while it is present in yeast in highly 
concentrated form. 

At the Jefferson Medical College two 
groups of rats were fed a diet of milk 
and milk and yeast respectively. The 
milk and yeast fed rats made a better 
growth than those fed solely on milk. 
It is the belief of the investigators that 
in those cases where infants do not 
thrive on a milk diet yeast may come 
to be a valuable addition to their food. 

















Adachs 


The composing room of the largest Japanese newspaper, the Osaka Asahi, with 
600,000 circulation. No mechanical typesetting machine such as takes care of our 
simple twenty-six letter alphabet can begin to meet the Japanese problem—hence the 
swarm of workers. The point is that beside the regular Japanese alphabet the 
language is made up of from 4000 to 7000 idiographs or symbols, each of which has 
its separate and distinct meaning. Of course a linotype machine, which has a key- 
board like a typewriter, cannot possibly carry all these symbols; so they are kept in 
thousands of cases from which they are picked by hand as required, and carried by 
a lot of little boys to the compositors who set them by hand. The composing room 
is therefore a bee-hive of skilled hand compositors, among whom, as will be noticed, 


there are a conspicuous number of women 
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The Light of Common Day 


on its golden roofs and shining crosses, 
enhancing its barbaric splendor. I 
am partial to Byzantine architecture, 
and this church, a masterpiece, a rep- 
lica of the Saviour’s Church in Moscow, 
relieved the tameness and drab modern- 
ness of Warsaw’s skyline. However, it 
was an eyesore to the people of that 
city, as it was built with no pious in- 
tent but to emphasize Russian domin- 
ance, and to proclaim its permanence. 
Cossacks were riding the streets, swing- 
ing menacing whips, while stolid Rus- 
sian soldiers guarded the intersections; 
for Poland’s chronic revolt had broken 
out violently, and the attack was 
directed against this sacred edifice. 

My hostess of today was the hostess 
then. I owe her too much for her 
gracious hospitality to say that her 
beauty had faded in the intervening 
years, and if gratitude did not re- 
strain me gallantry would. 

Today the outlines of her face seem 
blurred, the glow in her eyes is 
clouded by mist, her head so proudly 
poised is bowed. As I anticipated 
seeing her joy in the moment of 
Poland’s long deferred triumph, I pic- 
tured her exquisite beyond words, and 
frankly, I was disappointed. All she 
hoped for and believed might be real- 
ized in fifty or a hundred years has 
come in less than ten, with far less 
sacrifice and much larger fulness than 
she imagined. 

The offending church is still there, 
but the gold is ripped from the roofs, 
the crosses have been melted into can- 
non, the bell tower is being demolished 
to satisfy patriotic ardor and the 
church itself is being saved only by the 
strategy of the Archbishop who conse- 
crated it, and pronounced it the Cathe- 
dral of his Diocese. 

However, a Russian governmental 
building all done in gorgeous tile has 
been stripped of its beauty and riddled 
by bullets so that now it looks as if 
pitted by smallpox. My hostess ought 
to be prouder and more beautiful to- 
day than ever, for Polish regiments 
line the square, cannons boom and 
bands are playing the National anthem. 

This is the fifth of May. Ascension 
Day in the church calendar; it is also 
the centenary celebration of Napo- 
leon’s death, and the two occasions 
blend in the pomp and ritual provided 
by the church. The initials of the Cor- 
sican and those of the Nazarene meet 
upon the high altar erected in the cen- 
ter of the square, and I suggest, 
“maliciously” my hostess says, that 
Poland is celebrating the ascent of 
Jesus and the descent of Napoleon. 
She grows eloquent in narrating Polish 
history and Napoleon’s part in arous- 
ing the Polish national spirit, in rec- 
ognition of which is this High Mass 
and also the renaming of a city square 
as “Napoleon Place.” 

Just then, fortunately for me, the 
celebrants lift their holy symbols, 
Pilsudsky, surrounded by his staff 
leads a visiting French commission to 
the seats of honor, and the vast multi- 


(Continued from page 46) 

tude with bared heads presses forward 
for a closer view of their idol. I suspect 
that when he had his picture taken, 
copies of which cover a good deal of 
Warsaw, the photographer said to 
him, “now look fierce.” His is a mild 
and pleasant face; tho his counter- 
feit makes him look like a cross be- 
tween Napoleon the great and Ivan 
the Terrible. 

Polish soldiers, who adore him, are 
undersized, their uniforms the discard 
of many armies, chiefly American; they 
look underfed, and while I have no 
doubt about their patriotism and 
religious ardor, I am quite sure that 
the thought uppermost or nethermost 
in their minds, was of their next meal, 
and the hope that it would contain 
meat. 

The gallant Polish officers plead 
politely with the throng, and firemen 
with their gleaming helmets hold onto 
the ropes which save the space allotted 
to distinguished visitors. The Polisk 
Marine, which looks suspiciously Teu- 
tonic and reminds me of the stewards 
of the Hamburg American liners, re- 
inforces the strength of the army and 
the’ firemen. Fortunately the High 
Mass is curtailed, and as the dignitar- 
ies descend from the altar, the lines 
break and the enthusiastic throng be- 
comes one with the chiefs of church 
and nation, and moves toward the 
square which is to be named in holy 
baptism after the great Napoleon, who, 
if he were aware of it, would wonder 
why this honor is paid him. 


have intimated that my _ hostess’ 

beauty is not the same as it was. The 
truth is that she is disillusioned, and 
it is reflected in her face. She says 
with a sigh: “Yes, there was a great 
moment which recompensed for all the 
suffering of the past. Poland was free! 
There was a universal embrace, a mar- 
velous ecstasy—!” She tries to de- 
scribe that golden moment; but her 
lips quiver and there are tears in her 
eyes. The remembrance of it brings 
back the old beauty for an instant and 
then it fades again, and she complains: 
“There is lack of order, there is graft, 
incompetency, class struggle, hate, in- 
gratitude and a new hunger which is 
not for freedom but for dominance.” 

This time I try to comfort her. I 
plead the few years and the inexperi- 
ence, the general unrest. I reassure 
her; tho I am not over sanguine about 
Poland tomorrow. 

“There is graft and dishonesty,” my 
hostess whispers between sips of choc- 
olate, and theré is, as all relief 
agencies can testify. Everyone seems 
corrupted and nothing is safe. This of 
course is not peculiar to Poland. One 
has to be on one’s guard everywhere, 
for the war has knocked rectitude into 
a “cocked hat” all over Europe; but 
the fact that Austria could not send 
any more through trains to Warsaw 
because fourteen passenger coaches 
had been stolen, does seem a little un- 
usual. 


My hostess tries to be apologetic 
about Poland’s foreign policy. “After 
all,” she says, “White Russia is a sort 
of ‘no man’s land.’ Vilna ought to be- 
long to Poland, and as for Ukrania— 
ah, well! We just tried to save it from 
the Bolsheviki.” 

This is a poor time to apologize, for 
there are inflammatory posters every- 
where, bidding the populace come to 
the rescue of Upper Silesia, and civil- 
ians are drilling by the banks of the 
Vistula. Relief agencies cannot get 
cars to carry seed to starving Eastern 
Poland, because soldiers and ammuni- 
tions are being sent to help enlarge 
Poland’s borders westward. Warsaw 
is thronged with soldiers, and is rem- 
iniscent of Berlin in its most militaris- 
tic days; military autos rush through 
the streets, bombing planes whirr 
aloft. Countless pitiable beggars and 
half-starved children confront one, and 
there are a hundred thousand children 
of school age without instruction in 
Warsaw alone. 

Quoting the title of Sienkiewicz’s well 
known story “Quo Vadis,” I ask my 
hostess: “Whither are you going?” 
And she replies: “Ask France.” 

She continues: “We have an army 
but no great military genius; we are 
embroiled in European politics and 
have not one statesman.” 

Pilsudsky she dismisses with a shrug 
of her shoulders, and when I mention 
the present Premier, Vitos, she smiles 
derisively. 

“Ah, ‘there’s the rub.’ This is a 
peasants’ government. No wonder 
there is no efficiency. The country is 
in debt and the currency debased. The 
palaces of the aristocracy are c»om- 
mandeered and they are all out on their 
estates, while the peasants run the 
government.” 

I remind her of the fact that the so- 
called aristocracy and governing class 
has made a sorry mess of the past and 
that anyway it does not take much 
brains to run a country. 

She insists that Vitos is a fraud, that 
he rides in a private car but just be- 
fore he reaches his own village he 
steps into a third-class coach. “In 
Warsaw he lives like a prince and at 
home like a peasant.” 

I am afraid that my hostess is in the 
realm of myths. The fact is that Vitos 
is a shrewd but honest peasant and the 
aristocracy have neither characteristic 
in abundance. 

“What has become of Paderewski?” 
I inquire. 

“Have you asked anyone else that 
question?” she asked in return. 

“Yes, and the answer is that he was 
a great piano player.” The fact is that 
I have never heard his name mentioned 
altho I was three weeks in Poland. I 
have not seen his picture anywhere, 
even in music stores, tho I peered into 
every show window. 

“Republics are ungrateful,” my host- 
ess says. “Certainly Paderewski de- 
served better of Poland.” 

She invited a company of her inti- 
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mate friends to five o’clock tea, and 
pefore their arrival she took me thru 
her picture gallery. There were mostly 
historic pictures, a few by Matejko, the 
greatest of Poland’s patrict painters. I 
criticized not the colors or the draw- 
ing, but the Grand Opera style of de- 
picting the past, the ornate, idealized 
way of presenting the struggles of yes- 
terday. I wonder if my hostess’ de- 
pression is not due to the fact that, 
seeing modern history, she finds it com- 
monplace and colorless. The modern 
heroes are not so colossal, the events 
not so picturesque, the devotion not so 
pure. 

The company assembled. A judge 
of the High Court, professors of the 
university, Church dignitaries, artists, 
and officers. There were many oscula- 
tory greetings, after which tea was 
served and I was asked to speak. 

I had left the United States, glad 
that for a while I could rest from 
prophesying, and here I was being 
urged to speak where a plain word 
might be more dangerous than in the 
United States. I am a friend of Po- 
land and known as such by my past 
record, so I felt a rare freedom of ut- 
terance. I had also the saving back- 
ground of the Quaker Mission, which 
has the reputation of being impartial 
and non-political; so I began by inter- 
preting their work and their message. 
I told of what I had seen on the East- 
ern front, a devastation even more 
cruel than that in the West. Peasants 
driven from their homes and wander- 
ing as far as India and back again, 
searcely able to identify the place 
where their village stood. I showed 
samples of bread made of acorns and 
oak leaves, bitter and scarce, and act- 
ing upon the vitals like tannic acid. I 
had pictures of American tractors 
guided by English and American 
Quaker boys who plow furrows be- 
tween unhealed trenches, pyramids of 
barbed wire and war wastage. I told 
of half a dozen normal schools and 
colleges in which the future leaders of 
Poland live, in squalor and misery. I 
spoke of brave women delousing the 
population in the midst of a typhus 
epidemic, and I asked timidly whether 
this is the time to continue wars and 
the preparation for future wars. 

There was genuine applause, fol- 
lowed by promises of codperation, and 
here be it said, the promises were 
kept. Little knots of men and women 
gathered around me and there was fur- 
ther discussion. 

I remember the professor of peda- 
gogy of the University of Warsaw. I 
shall remember his face always. A 
tender, sweet, manly face; but there 
were tears in his eyes. 

“We have a hundred years of strug- 
gle behind us,” he said. “Our strength 
has been consumed in achieving free- 
dom, our youth has lived for that ideal. 
We need friends who will aid us in tak- 
ing the next step.” 

I asked him one question, “Is mili- 
taristic France the friend you need 
now?” He did not answer the question. 

“You must not be discouraged about 
your country,” I said to my hostess 
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that accompanies you 


The VU. S. dollar, while at a premium among 
the moneys of the world, is not proof against 
loss or theft. 


It remained for a great American Institution 
to provide a simple and personal means for 
protecting the traveler’s funds against this 
loss or theft. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


*‘Insure” the value and the safety of your money in 
traveling at home or abroad. Thirty years of world 
use by travelers has made them ‘“‘the insured money 
of all nations.” Their value is universally recognized. 
Convenient, simple, and handy to use, they are an 
absolute necessity for the traveler, summer vacationist 
or tourist of the world. 


Besides, American Express Travelers Cheques command 
for the holder the super-service of the American Express 
Company’s world organization, thru its offices and 
thousands of correspondents everywhere. 


In the United States and Canada, use the Dollar 
Cheques in $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200 amounts; 
in Great Britain, £5 and £10 Sterling Cheques; French 
Franc Cheques for France, 200 and 400 Francs. 


Or, as an extra service and convenience—our new 
Travelers Cheque Exchange Order for $500, con- 
vertible without cost into Travelers Cheques. 


Buy them at Express offices or at your own bank. 


For all journeys secure your steamship tickets, hotel 
reservations, and itineraries, or plan your cruise or 
tour thru the American Express Travel Department. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING—SHIPPING—TRAVEL AND FOREIGN TRADE 
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This BookFree 


Sousa gives you inside secrets of his suc- 
cess; tells how you can quickly learn 
saxophone, cornet, trombone—any band or 
orchestra instrument. Develop your musi- 

cal ‘‘bump”’ for profit and pleasure 

Free Trial ; 

Easy Payments 

and Any Conn Instrument. 
Easiest playing and best 
toned because built by 
exclusive processes. Used 
by world’s greatest artists. 
Send postcard today for Free 
Book and details of Free 
Trial. Easy Payment plan. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 


861 Conn Bldg, Elkhart, Ind. 























BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS VISION 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home} 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 














Burglars 


Don’t Seek The 
Limelight 


ARKNESS is their stock 

in trade. They work by 

stealth—unheard and unseen— 

their movements cloaked in se- 

crecy. It’s honest folks that 

seek the light. They are the 
only ones who can risk it. 

It’s the same way in business. 
The manufacturer who is not 
sure of his goods does not dare 
to advertise. Advertising would 
hasten the end of his business 
career—put them to a test he 
could not meet. 

The manufacturer who ad- 
vertises, deliberately invites 
your inspection. He tells you 
about his product and then lets 
it stand on its own merits. You 
can depend on him. He knows 
his product is good. 

That’s one reason why it pays 
you to read the advertisements. 
It is through advertising that 
you are able to keep in touch 
with the good things that pro- 
gressive business men _ are 
spending their money to intro- 
duce and to keep before you. 

Advertisements are interest- 
ing, instructive and profitable. 
They throw a powerful light on 
the very things that concern 
you most. Read them. 
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when I bade her good-bye, and it 
seemed strange that I had to speak the 
words of courage. “You are at least 
a nation. In Posen, Galicia and here 
in former Russian Poland the cultural 
and economic cleavage is gone. Of 
course I know that Posen is conserva- 
tive and is suspicious of Warsaw, 
which it thinks radical. Galicia is 
aristocratic and fears both; but the 
people are Poles everywhere and think 
Polish. You have little or nothing to 
fear from Bolshevism; your laboring 
element is patriotic and so are the 
farmers and business men. Nowhere 
in all my travels have I found a more 
united national feeling than in this 
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new, old Poland, and that is a great 
deal. 

“To guide and restrain this national 
feeling, to begin to make its strength 
productive, to turn its attention to the 
reclamation of land and the education 
of its youth, that is the immediate task, 
and you, my dear lady, you must go to 
work and do your part. As you have 
worked and suffered to make Poland 
free, you must work and if need be 
suffer to make it turn from the past 
to the future, from conquest to labor.” 

She had grown strangely beautiful 
again, as she turned her face from the 
tragic past and the uncertain present, 
to the hopeful future. 


Stranded 


(Continued from page 45) 


What is more convincing than all other 
factors combined, Alacran Light, a 
splendid electric sector, had been sight- 
ed one hour and thirty-seven minutes 
before we were stranded, and had been 
clearly visible thruout that time. And 
then to clinch the argument, the ship 
had been turned abruptly from her 
course, three points and a half by com- 
pass, just seven minutes before she 
struck and deliberately allowed to ram 
the reef at full speed, almost directly 
in front of the lighthouse. 

When the ship struck, the hull 
ploughed thru the comparatively soft 
coral of the reef for about one-third 
of her length, her after-body still 
afloat in clear water, and lay there 
solidly embedded as rigid and upright 
as tho she had been in dry-dock. 

When it was found that the ship was 
resting easily, that we were in no im- 
mediate danger, and that no efforts of 
our own could ever dislodge her, the 
wrecking pumps were set to work at 
full capacity to reduce the influx of 
water in the hold, sea watches were 
set and. we waited for the day with 
its hope of succor from a passing 
steamer. 

At 8 o’clock in the morning of Sep- 
tember 25 the British tank steamship 
“San Geronimo” hove in sight bound 
from Tuxpan, Mexico, to England, with 
a full cargo of oil. The “San Geronimo” 
was a huge hulk of 17,500 tons gross 
and we thought our prospect of sal- 
vage looked pretty good. As soon as 
she had taken up an anchorage about 
half a mile from the reef we lowered 
and manned our No. 2 lifeboat, and 
pulled over to her with our chief of- 
ficer, whom Captain Shoals had in- 
structed to negotiate terms of salvage. 

The “San Geronimo” hove up her 
anchor and dropped in closer to the 
reef to enable us to run the towing 
hawsers to unite the two ships. Like 
all sea-going oil-tanks, the “San Ger- 
enimo” carried a full equipment of 
first-class hawsers, and all the latest 
towing devices, including a _ patent 
towing machine for reeling and con- 
trolling the hawsers in a heavy sea- 
way. For these steam tankers are often 
required to tow laden barges as large 
as themselves, belonging to the same 
owners, so as to transport two cargoes 


on one trip and thus reduce traffic 
costs. 

They are, therefore, well prepared to 
deal with emergencies such as_ the 
“Aleusia” presented to the “San Gero- 
nimo.” While the “San Geronimo” 
was changing her anchorage we re- 
mained alongside in our boat and 
dropped in with her, then as soon as 
she dropped anchor again, the end of 
a three-inch Manila messenger line 
long enough to reach across the inter- 
vening space between the two ships was 
passed over to us. After we had coiled 
down as much of this line as our boat 
would hold and still leave room for the 
oarsmen to pull we started across the 
chasm to our own ship. 

This was extremely heavy work: 
under any circumstances it would have 
been hard enough, but here a strong, 
swift current sweeps perpetually from 
east to west across the face of Alacran, 
and its sullen monotonous roar can be 
heard miles away. The bight of our 
long messenger line, caught in the 
turgid sweep of that powerful cross 
current, was constantly pulled off at 
right angles to our course as we rowed 
so that by the time we reached our 
own ship we were dragging a great 
semi-circular loop of wet hawser a 
mile in length thru a four knot race, 
for it required several times as much 
line to reach the ship as tho it had lain 
in a straight course. 

Then with the help of the steam 
winches and the united man power of 
the whole crew the business end of the 
mighty hawser was dragged forward 
thru the starboard alleyway for a hun- 
dred feet, carried around the foot of 
the main-mast, and brought back thru 
the port alleyway to the quarter bitts 
in the ship’s stern. By this method the 
sweep of the tow-line encircled not only 
the main-mast, but also the entire 
structure of the big iron deck-house 
which enclosed the engine room com- 
partment, so that it was physically im- 
possible for anything to carry away 
under the strain unless the ship should 
break in two. Now in this instance it 
was only necessary to cross the end of 
the hawser over the standing part, 
bring it back and belay to the quarter 
bitts in the manner approved by prac- 
tical seamen. This practice would have 
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been absolutely secure, and in case of 
any emergency arising from the heavy 
strain on the tow-line, the whole ar- 
rangement could have been let go in- 
stantly without danger, and before any 
damage could have resulted. But at 
this point Captain Shoals began to 
show his hand. He ordered us to take the 
end of the hawser off the bitts where 
we had already belayed it, and then 
with his own hands, and the enforced 
assistance of his crew, he carried the 
end with a round turn across its own 
part, and hitched it off with a series 
of granny knots that would be sure to 
draw into the hawse pipe and jam 
when the line tautened under the stu- 
pendous strain of the leviathan’s pull. 

As soon as we were fast, we sig- 
nalled our salvaging ship to heave 
ahead. Thereupon the “San Geronimo” 
hove up her anchor at once and started 
her engines. After taking up the slack 
and tautening the tow-line the captain 
of the “San Geronimo” attempted with 
all the vast power of his mighty en- 
gines to tow our ship off at right 
angles to her length so as to loosen her 
hold in the grip of the coral bed; with 
our own engines working at full speed 
astern to lend added power to his ti- 
tanic efforts. The hawser used on this 
oceasion was not new; it had evidently 
seen much previous service, but was in 
good average condition. But as soon as 
the “San Geronimo” hove up her 
anchor and began to tow she was 
caught in the irresistible sweep of the 
cross current and was carried bodily 
beyond our ship. The hawser snapped 
like a pack thread under the tremen- 
dous strain, the short end jerked back 
under our stern, was caught in the 
whir of our propellor blades, and irre- 
trievably wound around the shaft until 
the pull of the suddenly tautened line 
extending from the hawse pipe above 
stopped the racing engines before the 
engineers could shut off the power. 

In our next attempt we brought over 
from the “San Geronimo’s” selection of 
tow-lines, a brand new four-stranded 
warp that had never before been bent 
in service. 

But here again Captain Shoals dis- 
played his determined duplicity by de- 
liberately jamming the splendid new 
line with a series of ridiculous devil’s 
deal knots that once tautened could 
never be undone, and must inevitably 
be cut. 

When the “San Geronimo” started 
to tow again she was swept around in 
the current as before until she was in 
imminent danger of being stranded 
ahead of us. In this emergency the 
skipper of the tanker hailed us to “let 
go the hawser.” But to let go was 
impossible, because Captain Shoal’s 
granny knots were irrevocably jammed 
in the stern pipe, as he had intended. 

But that splendid line still held with- 
out starting a ropeyarn in spite of the 
titanic strain upon its devoted fiber. 
Then the skipper roared again in wild 
alarm at his own hazardous predica- 
ment, “If you can’t let go, cut; for 
sake cut!” In obedience to or- 
ders, tho reluctant to obey, I struck 
the foul blow that sundered that splen- 
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Of Italian Needlework 


HE LUNCHEON SET illustrated, con- 

sisting of a dozen oblong Place Mats and 
a Table Runner, is made on Cream Hand- 
woven Linen in a new and effective design of 
Needlepoint and Embroidery. 


Set of 13 pieces, . . . . $195.00. 


Orders by mail receive our prompt and careful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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niversity 


Evanston, Chicago, Illinois 





includes nine separate departments leading 
to collegiate on professional degrees. 

The College of Liberal Arts and Engi- 
neering, the Graduate School and _ the 
Schools of Music and Speech are ideally 
situated in Evanston, an attractive suburb 
on Lake Michigan, a short distance from 
Chicago. This ideal location combines the 
residence advantage of suburban life with 
the cultural advantages of a large city. ' 

The Law and Dental Schools and the 
School of Commerce and Journalism occupy 
their own building in the heart of Chicago’s 
legal and commercial activities; the Medical 
School is in the city’s hospital center. 

For booklets and detailed information 
address 


WALTER DILL SCOTT, President 


458 Northwestern University Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 











A Home School for a Limited 
Number of Small Boys at 


Pomfret, Connecticut 
Rev. F. H. BIGELOW. Rev. JOHN LEE RONEY. 
This school is for boys from six to twelve years of 


age. It is at Pomfret, one of the most beautiful 
and healthful places in the country. 

Emphasis is put upon character building and health 
as a foundation for the future of the child received 
into our home, The relationship is direct and pa- 
rental and boys who will fit into such a life and 
respond to such treatment are desired. Out of door 
life with ponies and play, and unaffected but vital 
religious training and sound teaching in fundamental 
studies are the elements of our relation with boys. 
With a small number of boys individual attention, 
as in a home, is possible. 

ev. John Lee Roney will assist in the instruc- 
tion, which will inelude Arithmetic, Geography, 
Spelling, Penmanship, Composition, American His- 
tory, and for the older lads First-Year Latin, if 
desired, thus laying a firm foundation for higher 
schools entered at twelve years of age. 

The cost complete for the school year is $1,200, 


from September 21st to June 8th, with no extras ex- 
cept for music. Washing may be included at a flat 
rate of $50 per year, making the full charge $1,250 
per year. There will be one recess of three weeks 
at Christmas. Boys will be taken for the whole year 
at a proportionate rate. Address any inquiries to 
Rev. F. H. BIGELOW, Christ Church Rectory 
Pomfret, Connecticut 
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STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Commesing and 

paw po “Its Cause and Cure.’’ It tells how I 
myself after stammering 20 B. N. Bogue, 
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Founded to further human relations in industry. Educa- 
tional Division—One Year Cooperative Course, Eight 
Weeks’ Intensive Course, Evening Courses. Labor An- 
alysis Division, Placement Division, Teachers’ Summer 
Course. 17 West 47th St., New York City. 
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CALIFORNIA: We can place in California and 
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post-graduate study and seventeen months’ teaching ex- 
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Boynton Teachers’ Agency, Brockman Bldg., Los Angeles. 
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did line with the carpenter’s broad 
axe. 

The “San Geronimo” dropped her 
anchor just in time to prevent an- 
other stranding, wound in the remains 
of her severed hawser and then hauled 
off to a safer anchorage for the night. 

Early next morning the chief officer 
of the tanker, a big, burly, beef-eating 
Britisher, came on board and loudly 
asserted his fixed determination to “get 
us off.” Thereupon Captain Shoals, 
seeing that the Englishman meant 
business, requested, in case his ship 
should be refloated, to be towed into 
Progress, Mexico. To this request the 
British skipper refused to accede, and 
rightly so, but offered to take us into 
Key West or Havana instead. At both 
Key West and Havana there are ample 
docking facilities where the ship could 
be repaired and both ports were con- 
venient to the tanker’s route to Europe. 
Progress, on the other hand, was an 
out-of-the-way place on the Mexican 
coast, sixty miles across the Gulf and 
not to be considered in such a case. It 
is situated on a low lying projection 
extending seaward from the mainland 
of Mexico, and is chiefly inhabited by 
Yaqui Indians. It has no harbor or 
shelter whatsoever, and, except for a 
few wharves, no port improvements or 
docking facilities at all, but it is an 
ideal place for gun-running and smug- 
gling. Key West is a long established 
naval station and Havana, being at 
that time largely under American pro- 
tection, was always dominated by 
American men-of-war. Hence our old 
man’s evident anxiety to dodge those 
inquisitive ports and land at Progress. 
He was manifestly determined to re- 
main where he was for the present, in 
spite of all attempts on the part of 
the British captain and his crew to 
dislodge him. On that day, Septem- 
ber 26, after more than half a day of 
bone breaking labor, we managed with 
the help of another boat’s crew from 
the “San Geronimo” to fetch over two 
hawsers and get them aboard together 
for a double trial. But this plan worked 
not better than the other, for Captain 
Shoals still stubbornly persisted in his 
anti-salvaging method of cow-hitching, 
so that in the final effort both hawsers 
had to be cut to prevent the “San Ger- 
onimo” from stranding as before. After 
this last costly attempt at salvage, the 
British skipper sadly wound in the 
fag ends of his sundered hawsers and 
resumed his interrupted voyage with 
a resounding snort of disgust. 

At 6 o’clock in the morning the 
“Santa Matilda,” a sister ship to the 
“San Geronimo,” likewise bound to 
England with a cargo of oil, hove in 
sight, and shortly afterwards anchored 
near us. Her captain lowered a+boat 
and came on board in person; but on 
learning of the unsuccessful attempts 
already made by his company’s ship to 
refloat us, he declined to make any at- 
tempt. But he did offer to send a wire- 
less message for us to Key West for a 
wrecking outfit to salve our ship and 
cargo. This generous offer, however, 
Captain Shoals emphatically declined. 

At 6.20 the same evening the Ameri- 
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can tanker “Monterey” hove in sight 
from the northward. She was in ballast, 
bound south to a Mexican port to load. 

Since the “Monterey” was bound 
south to Mexico, instead of north, Cap- 
tain Shoals could now leave his con- 
traband in the shallow water of the 
reef and proceed to Vera Cruz under 
tow without danger of detection. He, 
therefore, changed his attitude com- 
pletely and bent all his energies to an 
earnest attempt to refloat his ship. The 
American skipper exhibited more true 
sea-sense and genuine seamanship than 
the British skipper had shown. Be- 
fore dawn the next morning, which 
happened to be Sunday, September 28, 
he weighed anchor, and dropping down 
about a quarter of a mile astern of 
the “Aleusia” he let go both bowers 
and paid out all the chain in his 
lockers. 

Then the crew of the “Monterey” low- 
ered a boat and assisted us in getting 
two hawsers on board. This time, how- 
ever, the hawsers were made fast to 
the quarter bitts in the orthodox man- 
ner, and there was no danger of jam- 
ming in the pipe. Captain Shoals’s 
mania for cow-hitches had left him. 


LL thru the sun and heat of that 

semi-tropical Sabbath we worked 
like beavers getting the cargo overboard, 
while the faithful “Monterey” main- 
tained her mighty strain on our haw- 
sers undiminished. In addition to the 
cargo discharged by the crew the en- 
gineers were ordered to further lighten 
the ship by pumping their supply of 
fuel oil overboard. At length, yielding 
to the combined influence of constant 
lightening and stedfast pulling the 
“Aleusia” slid quietly off the reef at 
7:27 o’clock that Sunday evening, and 
the “Monterey” continued to tow us by 
the stern all night to get us clear of 
the stress of Alacran. In the morning 
the “Monterey” slowed down long 
enough to enable us to get our hawser 
around to the bow and so she towed 
the “Aleusia” across the Bay of Cam- 
peche and into the harbor of Vera 
Cruz, arriving there at 11:40 on the 
night of October 2, 1919. 

The apparently baseless rumor that 
the “Aleusia” was a gun-runner was 
amply verified when we dumped the 
cargo on Alacran. 

Among the jettisoned cargo were 
numerous heavy cases, the size and 
shape of which clearly indicated that 
they could contain nothing else but 
machine guns and small arms. The 
deck load of roller-tanks and casks, 
presumed to contain lubricating oils, 
sank to the bottom as soon as they 
were rolled overboard. Oil barrels do 
not sink when jettisoned. 

All of these mystery cases bore pri- 
vate marks; no indication of their des- 
tination or contents appeared on them. 
We also dumped huge cases packed 
with unusually heavy and expensive 
woolen blankets; such articles are not 
required by ordinary house-holders in 
semi-tropical Mexico, but would be 
highly appreciated by soldiers. 

In addition we dumped large quane- 
tities of medical and food stores and 
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miscellaneous goods exactly suited to 
army use or consumption. 

On leaving the reef Captain Shoals 
also managed to leave his No. 2 life- 
boat behind as a very welcome and 
useful present to the Mexican guerillas. 

But beaching the contraband was 
not the only motive that could have in- 
spired the owners of the “Aleusia” to 
order their ship stranded on Alacran. 
The “Aleusia” had come in search of a 
free repair asylum. She had been 
punching around the coast of Alaska 
for years, carrying iron ore, one of the | 
most destructive classes of cargo, con- 
tinuously, and was in the last degree | 
unseaworthy. 

After leaving the lawful portion of 
her cargo at Vera Cruz and Tampico, 
the “Aleusia” put into New Orleans 
and remained there two months in dry- 
dock undergoing repairs. 

The ship was practically rebuilt from 
bow to stern, and the repairs, with 
cost of salvage, and attempted sal- 
vage, must have totalled several times 
the original cost of construction. 

And now she is back on her old run 
on the Pacific coast a practically new 
ship, she was said to have been fully 
insured and all damages were attributed 
to the stranding, whereas most of 
them had existed for years and were 
charged to the underwriters. 

Captain Shoals appeared jubilant 
over his success, and told me when we 
parted that he had made a “good trip.” 
That must have been his point of view. 


This Changing World 


(Continued from page 44) 
marine Diesel engine constructed by 
the British was 2000 horsepower, but 
recently they have made 3200 horse- 
power oil engines for the “Glenapp.” 
The new Danish ship “Afrika,” a 
13,000 ton vessel, is equipped with a 
Diesel engine of 4500 horsepower which 
burns only fourteen tons of oil a day, 
while a steamer of this size would re- 
quire for fuel thirty tons of oil or 
fifty tons of coal. This is a smokeless 
ship and has no funnels. 

America has hitherto been backward 
in the building of Diesels, but Charles 
M. Schwab announces that the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. is making a two-cycle 
engine that produces the same horse- 
power as a four-cycle Diesel twice its 
size and is adapted to large cargo 
ships, saving two-thirds their fuel cost 
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over oil-fired steam engines. 

This revolution in motive power is 
due to Dr. Rudolf Diesel, a German | 
engineer, born in Paris in 1858. It was| 
thru this invention that the deadly | 
U-boats became possible. It was also| 
thru this invention that England may | 
remain the mistress of the seas for, | 
according to Diesel, her possession of | 
the largest amount of tropical land | 
capable of growing fuel oil, will insure | 
her supremacy in commerce and war | 
when petroleum fields are exhausted. | 
__In 1913 it was realized that a man| 
like that might have weight enough 
to disturb the delicately poised bal- 
ance between the rival and soon-to-be 
enemy powers, Germany an. England, 
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THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, New York 
FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 


ERE is a school in the heart of the open country 
for boys from nine to nineteen years of age. Fifty 
miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King 

Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. The Stone School 
offers the health and vigor of a sane and simple out-door 
life. With good health and sound body building as its 
foundation, this School prepares for college or business 
life. Its recent graduates are found in sixteen leading 
colleges. The Stone School boy means one equipped and 
trained for individual efficiency and each boy is studied 
physically and mentally with that in view. There is a 
teacher for every eight boys. Athletics are important at 
the school, which has two fields with excellent facilities for 
every sport under supervision. Swimming Pool. Every 
boy taught to swim. Woods life and hiking are features. 
Come and see for yourself. 


Write Personally for full particulars to 


ALVAN E. DUERR, HEAD MASTER 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 28. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 62, 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 
Original Preferred Capital Stock of the Company 
will be id on August 15, 1921, to shareholders 
of record at close of business July 30, 1921. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed and checks will 
be mailed from the office of the company in time 
to reach stockholders on the date they are payable, 

A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. 

July 5, 1921. 

The regular quarterly’ ¢ dividend of One and Three- 
quarter Per Cent, (1%%) on the Common Shares 
and One and One-hal ‘Per Cent. (1%%) on the 
Preferred Shares of this Company will be paid 
August 1, 1921, to pe gg of record at the 
close of ‘business July 921. Transfer books 

will not close, PIE EERE > SMITH, Treasurer. 
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Stop the Leaks that 
Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get 
the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as 
much as you should until you get the knack. 

If the average business were operated on 
the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times 
as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we 
admit it or not, is that very few families 
know where their money goes. At the end 
of each year we find ourselves little better 
off, if any, than at the beginning. We 
have earned $800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
practically all has been spent—and the piti- 
ful part of it is we have nothing to show 
for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure 
Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free book- 
let called “How We Stopped the Leaks 
That Kept Us Poor.” 
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so both were anxious to secure his 
exclusive services—or to prevent the 
other from securing them. But just 
when the rivalry became most intense 
the bone of contention mysteriously 
disappeared. On the night of Septem- 
ber 29, 1913, Dr. Diesel embarked at 
Antwerp on the steamer “Dresden” for 
London to attend a meeting of the 
Consolidated Dicsel Engine Manufac- 
turers, But when the ship arrived at 
Harwich the next morning he was not 
on board. In the atmosphere of sus- 
picion and hate that prevailed then and 
thereafter each party ‘suspected the 
other of having made away with him. 
Men of more charitable mind surmized 
that he had fallen or jumped over- 
board.* But the final chapter of this 
detective story is still missing. 


Nature has been niggardly to the 
continents of the Southern hemisphere, 
Africa, Australia and South America, 
in the supply of coal and oil. They have 
only 3 per cent of the coal and much 
less of the oil. They can never expect 
to become economically independent or 
to compete on equal terms so long as 
they are dependent for power upon the 
more favored lands of the north. But 
as these countries in the course of time 
use up their supply of fossil fuel, the 
vantage will be reversed and the 
tropical lands, that can grow their 
fuel supply year by year as they need 
it, will be the richest part of the 
world. 


Just what form of fuel will be made 
from tropical vegetation cannot be 
told in advance, but we may safely 
assume that it will be a liquid com- 
bustible for internal combustion en- 
gines since the steam engine is already 
antiquated and will be eventually re- 
garded as too wasteful to be fed with 
good fuel. At present there are only 
two sorts of vegetable fuels in sight 
that will fill the bill: (1) alcohol for 
motors similar to those now used for 
gasoline, and (2) oils for motors of 
the Diesel type. Alcohol can be made 
from almost any kind of sugar by 
fermentation. Sugar can be made from 
any kind of starch or sugar by heating 
with a little acid. That means that al- 
cohol may be obtained directly or in- 
directly from almost any sort of vege- 
table matter, from grapes and molasses 
to potatoes and sawdust. Many ama- 
teurs in America are now engaged in 
experimentation in this and labora- 
tories for such researches have been 
set up in the most unexpected places, 
but their operations are frequently in- 
terfered with by the Government. As 
soon, however, as the abnormal taste 
for the imbibing of alcohol, which the 
modern man has inherited from his in- 
temperate ancestors, has become elim- 
inated thru disuse, the vexatious re- 
strictions and exorbitant tax imposed 
by the Government will be removed 
and alcohol will become one of the chief 
friends of man instead of one of his 
worst enemies. 





*In an article on “‘The Mystery of Diesel” in 
The Independent of January 11, 1919, I listed 
nine different theories to account for his van- 
ishment, all equally unfounded 
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OME years ago when the campaign 

was started to induce Congress to re- 
move the 1000 per cent tax on indus- 
trial alcohol, ‘t was stated that alcohol 
could be manufactured for twenty-five 
cents a gallon and it was commonly ex- 
pected that if the bill passed almost 
any farmer could set up a still in his 
backyard and make enough alcohol 
from waste fodder or wood to run his 
automobile and milk the cows. But 
there must have been some mistake in 
the figuring for the anticipated results 
did not follow, and now when fuel alco- 
hol sells for a dollar instead of twenty- 
five cents a gallon it :‘s still unprofit- 
able to produce. 


The chief difficulty in the produc- 
tion of cheap alcohol, apart from the 
governmental restriction, is that small 
plants do not pay and that the wastes 
that it was proposed to utilize, such as 
spoiled corn, rotting fruit and sawdust 
piles, are scattered and uncertain. A 
distillery soon gets tired of chasing a 
sawmill around a forest. The best 
source of cellulose for alechol has been 
found in waste liquors from the paper 
pulp mills where the ground wood is 
decomposed with sulfite solution. In 
Sweden, Canada and the United States 
industrial spirits are being made from 
this waste material. 


When wood pulp is heated under 
pressure in water containing 1 per 
cent of acid about one-quarter of its 
insoluble cellulose is converted into 
soluble sugars. Part of these, 50 to 80 
per cent, are fermentable, and when 
the syrupy solution is boiled down, the 
acid is neutralized. Yeast is added 
and the ensuing fermentation process 
changes the sugars into alcohol which 
may be distilled off. Some twenty to 
thirty gallons of 95 per cent alcohol 
may be obtained from a ton of dry wood. 

But from a ton of corn by simple 
fermentation eighty gallons of alcohol 
can be produced and twenty-four gal- 
lons from a ton of potatoes, altho pota- 
toes are mostly water. Molasses from 
‘the cane or beet sugar factories also 
provides good cheap material for alco- 
hol. Pineapple waste has been used in 
Hawaii. Prickly pear cactus that is 
overrunning and ruining the free lands 
of Australia has become an aid by 
making alcohol out of it. 


We may also look to the tropics for 
the oil as well as the spirits for the in- 
ternal combustion engine. Already 
Diesel’s dream is coming true and the 
Belgian Government has found it pos- 
sible to use palm oil in place of petro- 
leum for propelling boats on the Congo 
River and tractors on African farm 
lands. The French Government is using 
peanut oil for the same purpose. In 
fact any kind of fluid fat may be used 
in the Diesel engine, cottonseed oil, 
fish oil, castor oil, whatever is cheap- 
est. At present of course the supply 
of tropical oils for food and soap is not 
equal to the demand, but eventually 
they may be grown for fuel. The 


“promised land” of the future will be 
one rich in “wine and oil,” tho for 
fuel rather than for food. 





